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My Loxps, LApits, And GenTLEMEN, 
Proprietors of the Britiſh Society for extending 
the Fiſheries and improving the Sea Coaſts of 

Great Britain. 

HE following Publication is not a volunra 

one. The dull moments occaſioned by its 
peruſal are to be imputed to yourſelves. It con- 
tains the ſubſtance of two Papers which I read by 
the deſire of your Directors at the laſt two Gene- 
ral Courts of the Society. The Proprietors then 
_ preſent impoſed their commands upon me to cauſe 
theſe Papers to be printed and circulated for the 
information of ſuch of their Members as were 
abſent from theſe Meetings. Even this apology 
is hardly ſufficient to juſtify ſo dry a publication. 
I have therefore availed myſelf of the means which 
chance has thrown in my way, to render it more 
. intereſting and worthy of your acceptance. 


On the day your laſt General Court was hetd, 
there was ſent to the Society, together with a 
ſubſcription, a ſhort treatiſe, entitled, Reflections 
intended to promote the Succeſs of the Society for 


* extending the Fiſheries, &c.” I have been 


fortunate enough to obtain the permiſſion of its 
A 2 ere 


| —_— 41 ._-:.- 
Author, John Gray, Eſq. of Gerard Street, to 
annex this little work to my account of your pro- 
ceedings ;. not doubting but you will derive as 
much ſatisfaction as I have done from Mr. Gray's 
ingenious manner of treating the ſubje&, 


I ill not anticipate this ſatisfaction farther than 
juſt to obſerve, that the Author ſuppoſes the 
powers of the Society to be far more extenſive 
than they are. He lays down a complete ſyſtem 
for improving our Fiſheries and Sea Coaſts ; 
| eng our capital ſtock may be employed in 

mip- building, fiſh curing, and many other 


branches of commerce, which the legiſlature has 


conſidered as occupations more fit for the inha- 
bitants of our towns than for the Society itſelf. 
It ſeemed wiſe to Parliament to confine the ope- 
_ rations of a Joint Stock Company to a few very 
_ Simple objects, and that from a well- grounded 
_ apprehenſion of the tendency of ſuch companies to 
degenerate into jobbing and extravagance; For 
experience has repeatedly ſhewn how much the 
agents of a chartered company differ from indi- 
viduals employing their induſtry and 'capital on 
their own account. . Succefs in every branch of 
commerce and manufacture ts the reſult of more 
economy and ſkill and attention than ever yet 
were beſtowed by the clerks and agents of a joint 
ſtock company. It was befides to be appre- 
hended that not only the Society would not 
ſucceed itſelf in ſuch undertakings, but that its 
interference might diſorder and prejudice the 
undertakings of -individuals. I have therefore 
directed the Italic character to be uſed in printing 
ſuch parts of Mr. Gray's Treatiſe as we are by law 
precluded from availing ourſelves of the benefit of. 
Individuals may attempt with ſucceſs, what both 
prudence and law prohibit our attempting. 
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Were any of che great proprietors: of extenſwe 
tracts of lands now waſte and unproductive to 
embark heartily in ſuch a plan of improving his 
eſtate, and.to devote his time and capital pe 


to this object, I doubt not but, in the courſe 
fingle generation, he might derive-great benefit ta 


himſelf, and lay the foundation of immenſe wealth, 


for his poſterity; and in truth Lord Gardenſtone, the 


Duke of Argyle in the iſle of Mull, Mr. Campbell 


of Shawfield in Iſla, and Captain Macleod in Her- 
ries, have been moſt laudably engaged in plans 


for improving thoſe iſlands not unlike to that 


ſuggeſted by Mr. Gray. It is alſo well known, 
that the late Earl of Findlater, in the courſe 
twenty or thirty years, introduced good agricul- 
ture and extenſive manufactures into a part of the 


kingdom where neither were known'before ; and 


that the conſequences have been, a vaſt im- 
provement of the value of his eſtate, and of the 


condition of its inhabitants. I have therefore, 
ſuppreſſed no part of Mr. Gray's plan. Every. 


hint for improving the Flighlands, by finding 
employment for the inhabitants, is precious at all 
times, but moſt particularly ſo at the preſent 
alarming crilis * Emigration. For it appears 
certain that the ſituation of that country muſt ſoon 
undergo a great change, either for the better Bay 
the worfe. It is not to be wondered that 


prietors deſire to render their eſtates in the High- 
lands more productive; for I have ſeen none of 


theſe eſtates that did not appear to me capable of 
vaſt improvement : but it is far leſs wonderful 
that the preſent occupiers of thoſe eſtates ſhould. 
reſiſt an immediate augmentation of their rents, 
becauſe I have ſeen few of them that are able to 
pay the preſent rent, and per form the other ſer= 
vices impoſed upon them, Me pe 
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” But there is another claſs of men who can afford 
the proprietor a better rent; I mean ſheep-farmers 
from the lower parts of Scotland. The late 
extraordinary riſe in the price of ſheep has in- 
duced many of the dealers in them to offer tempt- 


ing rents for large tracts of the uncultivated 
"waſtes which compoſe a Highland farm. A total 


extirpation of the ancient inhabitants of theſe 
countries muſt however be the infallible conſe- 


| 4 of adopting the ſyſtem of ſheep- farms. 


or a ſingle unmarried ſnepherd, and a couple of 
ſheep-dogs, are inhabitants ſufficient for the moſt 
extenſive ſheep-walk. | 


Yet to thoſe who confider the Highlands with 
attention, it muſt be obvious that its inhabitants 
conſtitute its chief value. It is to a judicious appli- 
cation of their induſtry and talents, that country muſt 
owe its future improvement. My ſentiments on 


this ſubject differ from thoſe of many very ſenſible 


men, who tell us the times for breeding men are 
now over, and that men muſt give way to a more 


profitable ſpecies of production: that formerly 
a chieftain wanted ſoldiers, but now money. 
The fallacy, however, of this reaſoning will be 


eaſily diſcovered, if we conſider to how many other 

poſes, beſides thoſe of war, man is applicable, 
The defcendents of the men who once deſolated 
England in the bloody wars between the contend- 


ing houſes of York and Lancaſter, now cover its 
fields with rich harveſts, and fill its magazines 
with valuable merchandiſe. Their arguments, 


therefore, never convinced me. I remain ſtill 
firmly perſuaded that the firſt proprietor who ſhall 
adopt a proper ſyſtem of encouraging the tenants 
in the Highlands, will add much to his own 
wealth and their happineſs, | 
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This encouragement - conſiſts principally in 
granting to the tenants and ſubtenants leaſes for 
one or more lives, exempting them from the per- 
formance of all perſonal ſervices; allowing them 


to incloſe and cultivate as much of the waſte 


lands as they chooſe, without paying any addi- 
tional rent; and when the tenant dies, preferring 


his heir to the farm, at a rent to be fixed by ar- 
bitrators, and when once fixed, to be ſubject to 
no augmentation during his life. Thus it is pro- 


bable every generation would add ſomething to 
the quantity of improved land, and of courſe to 
the Proprietors rent. On a poſſeſſion which the 
tenant might juſtly deem his own, ſucceſſive im- 
rovements, tending to his wealth and comfort, 
would be made upon his houſe and offices, houſe- 
hold furniture, and ſtock of the farm. The 
ſtones which now obſtruct cultivation would, as 
in North Wales, be converted into uſeful fences. 
As there is abundance of waſte lands in the High- 
lands of Scotland as well as in America, the 
tenants would naturally cultivate parcels of them 
for the purpoſe of planting their children round 


themſelves, and thus increaſe the maſs of induſtry 


applicable to the improvement of the country. 


I am aware the climate of the Highlands will 
be objected to this plan for its improvement, It 
will be repreſented, as ſubje& to heavy rains 
which deſtroy the crops in the vallies, and to a 


degree of cold, as you aſcend the mountains, 


which prevents the ripening of corn. But in 
anſwer thereto I would only obſerve, that no 
where in Scotland do potatoes grow better than in 
the Highlands, and that there can be no better 
food, eſpecially when joined with fiſh, ſo abun- 
dant in all the circumjacent ſeas; and that land 
may be cultivated to advantage. for paſture and 
hay in climates much too cold to yield corn. This 

is 
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is the caſe in Iceland, where corn is ſeldom ſown 
and hardly ever ripens, and where the farms are 
divided only into two parts, viz. cultivated and 
natural grafs. Thouſands of acres of the un- 
cultivated graſs in Iceland, like ours in the High. 
lands, hardly yield any rent, while an acre of cul- 
 tivated grafs yields confiderable profit to the pro- 
prietor. By cultivated graſs, I mean that which 
grows on a ſpot which, after being inclofed and 
drained, is either ploughed or dug, and enriched 
with lime, marle, ſea ſhells, or other manure, 
and afterwards paſtured in ſummer, and faved in 
the winter and early ſpring from being deſtroyed 
by cattle, horſes, or ſheep. Every ſucceſſive year 
adds to the value of ſuch a field, till at laſt it be- 
comes much more valuable to the tenant and pro- 
prietor than land alternately in grafs and corn. 
For ſuch a fyftem of improvement, it is obvious, 
no climate can be too moiſt, and hardly too cold. 
The higheſt grounds in Derbyſhire have been of 
late improved in this manner. Were this ſyſtem 
once adopted, although the improvements were 
| not to be rapid, they would at leaſt be fore: what- 
| ever increaſe of rent reſulted from them, would 
be without expence to the proprietor, and confe- 
quently clear gain. Another material advantage 
would be, a certainty of recovering the preſent 
rents from tenants rich enough to withſtand the 
diſappointment of a bad year, either for corn or 
| eattle, or both, It is indeed probable, the do- 
meſtic induſtry of the women would furniſh, in 
fome one or other branch of manufactures, 
4 wherewithal to pay the rent of the farm, as it 
| does to a certain degree at preſent on the Athol 
and Breadalbane Highland eſtates in Perthſhire. 
| Phe leaking ſhowers which fall out in the High- 
Jands. during the months of May, June, and, 
July, render that country remarkably fit for flax, 
+ huſbandry, Neither is it to be doubred, that 
| | tenants 
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tenants thus ſecured in' the fruits of their induſtry, 
would ſow turnips, horſe potatoes, and other 
winter crops, and thereby increaſe their ſtock of 
provender, and of courſe increaſe the ſize as well 
as the number and value of their young ſtock of 
cattle. | . 


I have, for argument's ſake, admitted of the 
truth of the objection, drawn from the coldneſs of 
the climate ; though ſome things might be ſtated 
which go far to contradict the fact itſelf. The 
gardens of the inhabitants of Dunkeld extend 
nearly to the ſummit of a very high hill; and fo 


do thoſe of Fort William, where the aſpect is to 


the bleak north eaſt. In the year 1786, there 
were more apples and pears in the few gardens of 
Lochaber, than grew on the ſame number of trees 
that ſeaſon in Worceſterſhire or Herefordſhire. 
At Fort William, green peaſe are ripe, as I have 
been told, almoſt as early as at Edinburgh. On 
the firſt day of Auguſt, in the year 1787, the 
barley harveſt of Icolumbkill was begun ; and 
about the middle of that month, the corn fields 
round the town of Stornaway, in the iſle of Lewis, 
were far advanced towards maturity. Good 

otatoes are met with in the counties of Inverneſs 
and Sutherland early in the month of Auguſt. It 
is equally certain, that incloſures and hedge rows, 
and plantations, of which the Highlands are utterly 
deſtitute, add much to the warmth and earlineſs 
of other countries. Snow ſeldom lies for any 
length of time in the Hebrides or Weſtern 


Highlands; and, indeed, it is generally allowed, 


that the temperature of the whole iſland of Great 


Britain is much milder than any continental fitua- 


tion in the ſame latitude. I acknowledge, that the 
continual moiſture and heavy rains in the Weſtern 


Highlands are diſcouraging circumſtances to . 
ſtrangers accuſtomed to a better climate, But 
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this only increaſes the importance and value of 
the native inhabitants, from the difficulty with 


: If there be any ſoundneſs in theſe opinions, the 


late and preſent emigrations from the Highlands, 
which ſome view with pleaſure and too man 

with indifference, ovght to be conſidered as a 
great national calamity. Ir is an eternal ſepara- 


tion between cultivatable land and its inhabitants, 


by whoſe induſtry alone it can be cultivated. It 
muſt be a great ſatisfaction therefore to thoſe 
Proprietors who have preferred the preſervation 


of their people to a temporary augmentation of 
their rents, to find, that while they conſulted 


chiefly the dictates of humanity, they have at the 
ſame time been conſulting the ſolid intereſt of 
their families. 


I have been told, that the experiment of drive 
ing away the inhabitants for the ſake of augment- 


ing the ſize. of farms and their rents, was fully 


tried in the laſt century in the county and ſtew- 


artry of Galoway; and that an actual riſe of rent 
was the conſequence at the moment. But the 
ultimate impolicy of the meaſure may now be 
nearly aſcertained, by comparing the value of 
eſtates there with thoſe in Perthſhire and Angus, 
where the people have been preſerved, and a linen 
manufacture introduced, where Dundee, Perth, 


Montroſe, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and many 
villages, are encreaſing daily in populouſneſs and 


wealth, and furniſh the farmer a certain market, 


occaſioning at the ſame time a demand for land, 


which has doubled and quadrupled its former 
value, 1 


I would not wiſh to be miſunderſtood, in having 
it ſuppoſed that I mean to confine all our en- 
couragements 


| 
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couragements to the labouring people only. There 
is another valuable ſet of Gentlemen in the High- 
lands, whoſe preſervation is alſo of the utmoſt 
importance; I mean the tackſmen there. Theſe 
are, in general, perſons of high family, good 
education, and refined manners. They furniſh 
officers for our fleets and armies, and inhabitants 
to the Highlands, that would be an ornament and 
a bleſſing to any country. Yet moſt of them 
hold their farms on ſhort and precarious leaſes ; 
are liable to frequent augmentations of rent; and 


are, for their indemnification, reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of augmenting the rents of their ſub- 
tenants, who ſeldom or ever have any leaſes at all. 
Were the political conſtitution of Scotland like 
that of England, and did a freehold, or life eſtate, 
of forty ſhillings a year, give a right of voting 
for members of Parliament to repreſent our coun- 
ties, I have no doubt but theſe tackſmen, in the 
character of freeholders, would render themſelves 
as uſeful to the great Proprietors in peaceable 
times, as they formerly were in times of turbu- 
lence and war; and that the ſame ſecurity and 
protection would be the conſequence of their ſer- 
vices. But our county elections being too ariſto- 
cratical to admit of this ſpecies of political uti- 
lity, and great internal tranquillity prevailing in 
the Highlands, the ancient bond of union be- 
tween the tackſman and the proprietor or chief 
is, in a great meaſure, diſſolved. His preten- 
ſions, therefore, too frequently give way to thoſe 
of the ſouth country ſhepherds; and he has often 
the mortification of ſeeing his, and his anceſtors, 
manſion levelled to the ground, or converted into 
a ſneep cote. Of how much importance is it then 


that ſome rational and permanent ſettlement be 
made with ſuch men? If, in all caſes where a 


riſe of rent might reaſonably be expected, the 
quantum of the rent were left to the determina- 
B25 tion 
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tion of arbitrators, and if no more than one 


appeal of this kind could be made in the ſame 


generation, perhaps this tenure would be fully 
ſufficient to induce thoſe gentlemen immediately 


to ſet about the improvement of their farms. 
Many of them have actually ſerved in the 


army and navy; many of them enjoy half pay, 
others poſſeſs capitals differently acquired; all of 


them have ſeen, and many of them attended mi- 
nutely to the better agriculture of other countries. 


Tf once freed from vexatious demands, and ſe- 
curely placed, a rapid improvement of the High- 
lands might rationally be expected from their well- 


directed efforts. Too much praiſe cannot be be- 
ſtowed on the late commiſſioners of annexed eſtates, 
for their attention to theſe tackiſmen and it is 
certain, that during the continuance of that com- 
miſſion, ſome improvements were begun in the 
Highlands. Leaſes of forty years were generally 
granted; but the ſubtenants ſeem not to have 
been treated with the ſame indulgence, which ac- 
counts for the improvement of that country not 
having made a ſtill greater progreſs under their 


mild adminiſtration. 


Perſonal ſervices, which made part of the 
tenure of all the lands in Europe, are little known 
now in any part of Great Britain but in Scotland. 
The tenant was annually obliged to perform many 


of the menial, and all the prædial, ſervices of his 


ſuperior. Theſe conſtituted part of the rent 


which he paid for his land and protection; but 


fince the introduction of induſtry and agriculture, 
theſe ſervices have been gradually diſcontinued. 
In England they have ceaſed entirely, and in 
many parts of the low country of Scotland they 
exiſt in a very limited degree; but they are found 
to prevail very generally as we go farther north. 
To repreſent theſe ſervices as oppreſſive to the 
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people would be invidious. People ſeldom feel 
that as oppreſſive to which they and their anceſtors 


have been invariably accuſtomed to ſubmit, more 
eſpecially when the oppreſſiveneſs of the ſyſtem is 


mitigated and corrected in its exerciſe, by a peo-. 


ple remarkable for humanity, which the High- 
land gentlemen undoubtedly” are. I have no 
doubr, however, that in an enlightened age, like 
the + preſent, theſe. ſervices will ſoon be diſcon- 
tinued. For they will be found till more pre- 


judicial to the proprietor on whoſe eſtate they are 


exacted, than to the tenant who performs them. 
They occupy a great proportion of the tenant's 
time, and this time may be conſidered as time loſt 
both to the maſter and tenant. For the tenant 
cannot work for - himſelf, and he will not work 
hard for his maſter. So that the induſtry of the 


country is rather chained up than employed, 


inſomuch that, wherever perſonal ſervices are 
found to prevail, the people are poor, the land is 
ill cultivated, and the rents ill paid. Gentlemen 
begin now to convert theſe ſervices or to commute 
them for money, which is always productive of 
good. Perhaps it would be ſtill wiſer in the pro- 
prietor to aboliſh theſe ſervices, without any com- 


penſation except what would reſult conſequentially 


from the future improvement of their eſtates ; for 
many of the tenants are reduced, by the preſent 
ſyſtem of letting our land, to ſuch a wretched ſtate 
of poverty, that they prefer any condition to an 
immediate augmentation of a money-rent, which 
they ſee no proſpect of being able to pay. The 
'ſame obſervations are nearly applicable to exactions 
of KANE, or a certain number of poultry to be 
paid by each tenant: for, though every farm can 
maintain with eaſe a few poultry, yet, when 


more muſt be maintained, the injury they do to 


the farm 1s very great ; for either the poultry muſt 
be left at large, and then they deſtroy the grow- 
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ing corn, or mut up and maintained with the pro- 


duce of the former crop. It would be found 
better com y, were the proprictar to buy the 
preciſe quantity of poultry his family requires, 
than be obliged to receive the large quantities of 


them which are frequently poured in upon him by 


his tenants before harveſt. Were theſe vexatious 
conditions now annexed to farms once aboliſhed, 


the conſequence would be, a more ſudden change 


in the ſituation of our farmers than can be eaſily 
believed till the experiment ſhall once be fairly 


tried; for induſtrious day-labourers would ſoon 


ſupply the place of theſe bondſmen; the little 
tenants themſelves would employ their ſpare time 


in working for wages, and moſt of our n, 


work would be done by the piece. 


1 do not a therefore to aſſert, thee 
emigrations might be prevented by means ſalu- 
tary. and uſeful in themſelves, even were not the 
inhabitants threatening to leave the country. To 
grant long leaſes, and to commute perſonal ſer- 
vices, would not only prevent emigrations, but 
conduce greatly to the increaſe of rents and the 
cultivation of the Highlands, 


It is only by the prevalency of theſe opinions 
that emigration can be put a ſtop to. For, in a 
free country like this, no law can nor ought to 
preſcribe to a proprietor of land what uſe he is to 
make of his property, far leſs to reſtrain a poor 
but free man from tranſporting himſelf and wife, 


and parents and children, with a view to better 


his and their ſituation. Perſonal rights and 
rights of property ought ever to be held ſacred 
and inviolable; for, were it otherwiſe, they would 


not be rights. 


I ſhall 


„„ 

I ſhall be pardoned for having made theſe ob- 
ſervations in a Paper addreſſed to the Proprietors - 
of a Society aſſociated for the purpoſes of improv- 
ing the Fiſheries, for they are not unconnected 
with the ſubject of our aſſociation. Our object is 
to excite a ſpirit of induſtry among the inha- 
bitants, but at a moment when theſe inhabitants 
are preparing to remove themſelves and their in- 
duſtry to America, where both will be loſt for ever 
to their country. Beſides, how can we expect 
any number of people will reſort from the country 
to our towns, if a ſpirit! of emigration ſhould 
prevail, and leave only a few ſhepherd-boys in the 
country? It is by the joint co-operation of the 
Proprietors of the Highlands, the Highland 
Society at Edinburgh, and this Society, that thoſe 
beneficent objects can alone be attained, which are 
ſo intereſting to all three; the cultivation of the 
land; the improvement of the ſea- coaſts; and the 
proſperity of the people. It is our duty there- 
tore, mutually to communicate ſuch reflections and 
obſervations as we believe to be uſeful to each other. 


But it is more particularly the duty of this 


Society to let our Proprietors, and the world at 


large, know that we have not been deficient in 
performing our part of this agreeable taſk, | 


Since. the 25th March 1788, your Court of - 
Directors have executed the neceſſary deeds for 
veſting in the Society the perpetual property of 
Tobermory, in the ifland of Mull, and Ulapole, 
in Loch- broom. For a more particular deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe harbours I muſt refer you to Mr: 
Beaufoy's excellent ſpeech delivered to the Society 
at their Annual Meeting laſt year, and fince pub- 
liſhed at his own expence, and diſtributed among 
the Proprietors. The whole indeed of that ſpeech 
is well worthy of your frequent peruſal ; becauſe 
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it contains a full and diſtinct account of the 
grounds of your aſſociation of the legal powers 


with which you are veſted, the ends you have in 
view, and the means intended to be uſed for their 
— 5 


The extent of the denen atquized at Tober- 
mory from his Grace the Duke of Argyle, for the 


| pee: x of a mere quit-rent, -and from Mr. 


ampbell of Knock, is not leſs than two thouſand 
Engliſh acres. Its ſituation is adjoining and con- 
tiguous to the harbour. A copious ſtream of 
water runs through the middle of it; and hard by 
is a river capable of turning machinery of every 
kind, The ſituation of the new town is on a dry 
and healthy ſpot, with a ſouthern expoſure, over- 
looking the harbour; and ſheltered from the 
north-wind, by a ſloping hill, riſing gently be- 


' * hind the town. The Dire Ars have appointed 
Mr. Maxwell, a gentleman of good character, 


and regularly bred to buſineſs, to be their agent. 
A plan of the new town has been made; and the 
following inſtructions tranſmitted to our agent 
for letting it out on building leaſes. 


The tenure of leaſes renewable for ever has 
been adopted, as being much eaſier, and leſs 
expenſive originally, as well as on all future 
occaſions of ſale and transference, than che uſual 
feudal tenures. 


London, May 1789. 


RRcurLArloxs he building and lotting Land at 
ToBERMORY, in the and of Mur.. 


T. That the plan of the town of Tobermory, as 
laid out by Mr. Maxwell in his plan marked 
No, 1, is approved of. 


II. That 
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II. That the ſtreet or row which is to front the 


"harbour Be called Argyle Terrace; and the ſtreet 
immediately behind, and parallel to the ſaid 
3 be called Breadalbane Street. 


III. That the two ſtreets be immediately laid 


out; and that nothing be ſown or planted on the 


ground to be occupied by the ſaid ſtreets, nor 


within twenty-five feet on each fide thereof, in 
order that there may be no impediment to ſettlers 


eſtabliſhing. themſelves there this ſeaſon. Thar if 


any crops are already laid down 1n the ſtreets and 


adjacent ground ordered to be left vacant, the 
Society will indemnify the owners of the ſaid 
crops for any loſs they may ſuſtain by the Society's 
agent removing the ſame, which he is ordered to 
do, if neceſſary. 

IV. That the land mall be lotted out to all 


perſons willing to build houſes thereupon, at the 


rate of one penny per running foot in front of the 


ſtreet, by eighty or ninety feet deep; which, if 
eighty feet, will be at the rate of fifty- four ſhillings 


per acre, and if ninety feet, at the rate of forty- 


eight ſhillings per acre; but that the lots on 
Argyle Terrace ſhall be let at two-pence per 
running foot in front, as being the moſt eligible 
ſituation, and the moſt proper for the beſt 


houſes. 
V. That the ſaid lots ſhall be granted on leaſes 


of ninety- nine years, renewable for ever on pay- 


ing one year's additional rent. 

VI. That the low ground near the quay ſhall 
be lotted for the ſame term of years; bur at the 
rate of ſixpence per running foot from the front 
of the quay to the top of the brae or bank behind 
the quay ; and that no perſon ſhall be allowed to 
build there, but on condition of his building a 
houſe not leſs than two ſtories, with a ſlated 


roof, | 
C VII. T hat 


VII. That thoſe who take a lot in the town, 
ſhall alſo be intitled to a part of the arable land 
lying contiguous thereto, not exceeding the ſixth 
part of an acre, for garden and potatoe ground, 
dn a leaſe of nineteen years: and alſo to a quan- 
tity of uncultivated land, not exceeding five acres, 
without a ſpecial order by the Directors, upon a 
leaſe for the life of the leſſee, or for thirty years 
if he-ſhould not live ſo long; which leaſes of 
- arable and alſo of uncultivated land ſhall be ſub- 
ect to conditions of improvement, to be ſettled 
with the Society's Agent at Tobermory, | 


VIII. That every inhabitant ſhall have a right 
to dig peat, for his own uſe, in any of the 


Society's moſſes; and alſo to a ſummer's graz- 
ing for a cow, on the muir land of the Society, 
on paying a ſum not exceeding ſeven ſhillings and 
ſixpence per annum for the above privileges; and 
may alſo dig and carry away, for their own uſe, 


ſtone and lime- ſtone, gratis, or for the uſe of any 


other inhabitant, from any of the Society's quar- 
ries; ſubject to ſuch reſtrictions as may prevent 
injury to the quarries and moſſes. 

IX. That the rule for lotting ſhall be to give 
the preference to the perſon who firſt applies for a 
lot; and if more than one apply at the ſame time, 
to decide the preference by lot. 

X. That in order to encourage the building of 
houſes, the Society will lend, at the legal intereſt, 
on the ſecurity of any houſe that ſhall be built, 
the ſum of ten pounds ſterling, provided the 


houſe ſhall have coſt twenty pounds; and ſo in 


proportion any lefler ſum, to the extent of fifty 
per cent. of the value of the houſe. This money 
not to be lent till the houſe ſhall be completely 
built and habitable, and to be repaid either at 


once, or by inſtalments, within the ſpace of ten 


Yo | XI. That 
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XI. That no more than five hundred pounds in 
all ſhall be lent out by the Company in this man- 
ner, at Tobermory, till the Society ſhall have an 
opportunity of knowing the effect of this expe- 
riment. £ 

XII. That if no building ſhall be begun on a 
lot within eighteen months of the day of irs being 
taken, the lot ſhall be conſidered as relinquiſhed 
by the taker, and may be let to any other perſon ; 
the original taker being always underſtood to be 
liable for the rent to the Society till the lot ſhall 
be ſo let. That each lot ſhall have a dwelling 
houſe or houſes, ſhops, or warehouſes, built upon 
it, along the whole line fronting the ſtreet, in 
which line no ſtable, byre, out-houſe, or peat- 
ſtack, ſhall be erected; and that no more than 


ſixty feet in front to the ſtreet ſhall be granted to 


any one perſon, without a ſpecial order by the 
irectors of ths Society. | 


Contracts have been entered into with reſponſible 
tradeſmen for building a common ſtore-houſe, and 
a ſhop and dwelling-houſe for a blackſmith; a 
variety of plans, for a quay and breaſt-work, are 
under conſideration of the Directors; and plans 
for a cuſtom-houſe, and houſes to accommodate 
the ſeveral officers of the cuſtoms, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Mylne archite& in London; and 
other plans of the ſame buildings, with tenders of 
contracts for executing them, have been tranſmitted 
to us by our agent. ; 


It is obvious that our maritime towns cannot 
advance a ſtep without the conveniency of a 
cuſtom-houſe for clearing veſſels that may arrive 
at or ſail from them. The Lords of the Treaſury 
have, very much to their honour, conſented, on 
the firſt application of your Directors, to erect 
Tobermory into a port, and have actually ap- 
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pointed a colleor and comptroller, and other 


neceſſary officers of the cuſtoms to officiate there, 
whoſe ſalaries and functions are to commence 
whenever a proper cuſtom-houſe and dwelling- 
houſes ſhall be prepared for their reception. 


Theſe houſes, when built, are to be leaſed by the 
board of cuſtoms, and a yearly rent allowed to 


the Society, equal to five pounds per centum, of 


their original coſt, excluſive of repairs. 


I need not ſores that there are certain accom- 


modations, and theſe too of an expenſive nature, 


which muſt be provided for our inhabitants, ſuch 
as quays, cuſtom- houſes, ſchoolmaſters dwelling- 
houſes and ſchools. Churches ought to have 


been firſt mentioned, did not your Directors 


think that the ſchool- houſes might for ſome time 


anſwer the purpoſe of churches. Neither can the 


Society look for adequate rents or immediate 
pecuniary returns from many of theſe works. 
Theſe expences, therefore, are to be conſidered 


as an addition to the original price of the land, 


the returns for which are to be reaped hereafter, 
when there ſhall be a town in the centre of each 
of your poſſeſſions, and when, by. the induſtry of 
the inhabitants, your waſte-lands ſhall be con- 
verted 1 into pleaſant gardens and tertile fields. 


The bent of Ullapool is in a ſtill more 


advanced ſtate than Tobermory. The town begun 


there is ſituated about ſixteen miles up Loch- 
broom, in Roſs-ſhire, long famous for being the 
moſt certain reſort of fine herrings. A tract of fifteen 
hundred Engliſh acres of land has been obtained 
from the late Lord Macleod, on very reaſonable 
terms. The town is to be built on a peninſula of 


flat and fertile land, of two hundred actes, ele- 


vated about thirty or forty feet above the level of 
the water, It runs directly acroſs the lake, and 
forms 


an 


\ 
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er forms behind it a ſafe harbour, vaſt enough to i 
* contain the navy of England. There is an in- 1 
de exhauſtible quantity of turf and peat, and lime- i 
= ftone, and other materials for building, on the 1 
n. farm itſelf; and ſome good quarries of whin- ſtone 1 
is: - | in the neighbourhood. A contract was made by 1 
to the Society with Mr. Moriſon of Tenera, one of A 
of the moſt ſubſtantial and active men in that country, If 


for building a ſtore-houſe and an inn. This laſt Y 1! 
building will be completed in the courſe of the TH 


N= perſent "ſummer ; but the ſtore-houſe has expe- Ti 
e, | rienced ſame delay by the contractor having laſt I 
ch winter met with a ſevere accident. The con- | 
"= tract is now undertaken by another perſon, and Ii 
ve will ſoon be fulfilled. The Directors have alſo 31 
rs contracted with Mr. Melvil, late of Dunbar, 
ne a a gentleman long converſant in every branch 
he of the Northern Fiſheries, for building two 
te houſes for reddening herrings, a ſhed for ſtow- 
8. ing caſks, drying nets, and curing and barrelling 
ed herrings and other fiſh, workſhops for different 
d, artificers, a magazine for ſalt, a dwelling-houſe 
er, for himſelf, and ten or twelve dwelling-houſes for 
ch artificers. Theſe ſeveral buildings are in various 
of ſtates of advancement; but there is no doubt all 
n- will be completed by the end of this ſummer; 


the time limited for that purpoſe by the contract. 
For many of theſe buildings Mr. Melvil has 


Ire agreed to pay an adequate rent; and found ſuffi- 
un cient ſurety for fulfilling every part of his agree- 
h- ment. The great ſurf having deſtroyed many of 
the the fiſhing- boats laſt autumn and winter, the con- 
en ſtruction of a quay has been found abſolutely 
cd neceſſary. A plan has been obtained from Mr. 
ble Smeaton; and your Director, Mr. Call, has 
of aſſiſted materially in preparing the conditions on 
le- which advertiſements have been inſerted in tge 


newſpapers for its execution. That another ſeaſon | 
might not be loſt for want of this accommodation, ö 
à conditional contract has actually been formed 

with | 
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wich Mr. Melvil himſelf for building a quay and 
breaſt- work. Preparations are accordingly mak- 
ing by that gentleman, which will be transferred 
by him, without loſs to the Society, to any perſon 
who ſhall offer to contract with us on lower and 
detter conditions. Information afforded by Mr. 
Smeaton has enabled the Directors to form the 
conditional contract on nearly the ſame terms at 
which ſimilar works of ſimilar materials have 
been performed at Jerſey and Aberdeen: A con- 
tract is alſo made with the ſame gentleman for 

building a ſchool-houſe, and houſe for the ſchool- 
maſter. | | 


The Society for- Dr FE 999 Chriſtian know- - 
ledge have, at the deſire of your Directors, 
appointed a ſchoolmaſter for Ullapool, and pro- 
vided him in a competent ſalary, on our agree- 
ing to furniſh him with a houſe, and ſome land 
and graſs for a cow. - This gentleman, whoſe 
name is Monro, is in holy orders, and will diſ- 
charge the various functions of a clergyman at our 
new ſettlement. The deſire ſo univerſally pre- 
valent in Scotland, to give the children, even of 
the loweſt claſſes, a good education, and the ſeri- 
ous and ſober ſenſe of religion ſo conſpicuous 
among the Highlanders, renders Mr. Monro a - 
valuable acquiſition, and entitles the Society for 
Chriſtian Knowledge to our warmeſt thanks. I 
doubt not but the liberality of our Sovereign, 
and his family, when the importance of our new 
eſtabliſhments ſhall be more known, and better 
underſtood, will direct proper churches to be 
built and endowed. The expence of religious 
inſtitutions far exceeds the narrow limits of our 
capital, and properly belongs to the executive 
government of the ſtate, 


Vour Directors have had their new town planned, 
and are about to appoint an agent for attend- 


4 | ing 
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ing to its being lotted out to new ſettlers on the 
following conditions. 


London, May 1789. 


F for building and letting Land af 


ULLAaPooL, in Loch Broom, in the County of 
Ross. - | 


I. That the plan of the town, as laid down 
by Mr. Aitken, is approved of by the Society. 

II. That the ſtreet, or row, in the front of the 
harbour, be immediately lotted out for building, 


at the rate of five pounds per acre, to be computed 


on the running foot in front, having ſuch a depth 
as is laid down in the plan. 


III. That the ſtreet called the Mill Road, ex- 


tending from the chapel to the mill, be alſo lotted 
out; and likewiſe the ſtreet, or terrace, near Graſs 
Poll, fronting the ſouth, be alſo laid out, and let by 
the running foot in front, at the rate of two pounds 
two ſhillings per acre; and that the ſaid three ſtreets, 
and twenty-five feet on each ſide thereof, ſhall not 


be ſown or planted; in order that there may be no- 
thing to obſtruct ſettlers from eſtabliſhing them- 


ſelves there this ſeaſon, That if any crops are 
already laid down in the ſtreets and adjacent 


ground ordered to be left vacant, the Society will 


indemnify the owners of the ſaid crops for any 
loſs they may ſuſtain by the Society's agent re- 


moving the ſame, which he is ordered to do, if 


neceſſary. 

IV. That the ſaid lots ſhall be granted to thoſe 
who apply for them, on leaſes for ninety-nine 
years, renewable for ever, on paying one year's 
additional rent. 


V. That thoſe who have a lot in the town, 


ſhall be entitled to a part of the arable land, not 
exceeding the ſixth part of an acre, lying con- 
tiguous 
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tiguous to the town, on a leaſe of nineteen years; 
and alſo to a quantity of uncultivated land, not ex- 
ceeding five acres, without a ſpecial order by the 


Directors, upon a leaſe for the life of the leſſee, 
or for thirty years if he ſhould not live ſo long; 


which leaſes of arable and alſo of uncultivated 
land, ſhall be ſubje& to conditions of improve- 


ment, to be ſettled with the Society” s agent at 


 Ullapool. 


VI. That every inhabitant ſhall have a right to 


dig peat, for his own uſe, in any of the Society's 


moſſes; and allo to paſture a cow in ſummer on 
the Society's muir lands; for which there ſhall be 
paid a ſum not exceeding ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 


pence per annum. That the tenants of the Society 


ſhall have a right to dig and carry away ſtone and 
limeſtone, gratis, for their own uſe, or for the uſe 
of the inhabitants of the Society's property ; ſubject 
to reſtrictions for preventing injury to the quarries 


and moſſes, 
VII. That in order to encourage the building 


of houſes, the Society will lend, at the legal in- 


tereſt, on the ſecurity of any houſe that ſhall be 


built, the ſum of ten pounds ſterling, provided 


the houſe ſhall have coſt twenty pounds; and ſo 


in proportion any leſſer ſum, to the extent of fifty 


per cent. of the value of the houſe. This money 


not to be lent till the houſe ſhall be completely 


built and habitable, and to be repaid either at 


once, or by inſtalments, within the ſpace of ten years. 


VIII. That no more than five hundred pounds 


in all ſhall be lent out by the Company in this 
manner at Ullapool, till the Society ſhall have 
an opportunity of knowing the effect of this expe- 
riment. 


IX. That the rule for lotting mall be to give 
the preference to the perſon who firſt applies for a 
lot; and if more than one apply at the ſame time, 


to decide the preference by lot. 
his That 


build annually a certain number, perhaps 
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X. That if no building ſhall be begun on a lot 
within eighteen months of the day of its being 
taken, the lot ſhall be conſidered as relinquiſhed: 


by the taker, and may be let to any other perſon; 
the original taker being always underſtood to be 
liable for the rent to the Society till the lot ſhall 
be ſo let. That each lot ſhall have a dwelling 
houſe or houſes, ſhops, or warehouſes, built 
upon it, along the whole line fronting the ſtreet, 
in which line no ſtable, byre, our-houſe, or peat- 
ſtack, ſhall be erected; and that no more than 
ſixty feet in front to the ſtreet ſhall be granted to 
any one perſon, without a ſpecial order by the 
Directors of the Society. 


It is in the contemplation of the Directors to 
half a 
dozen, of ſmall houſes, to be let or ſold to the in- 
habitants; and with the returns for them, to go on 
building others, and diſpoſing of them in the ſame 
manner, and thus yearly encreaſing the ſize of the 
town, without any great advance of capital. 


In obedience to the wiſh of the Court of Direc- 
tors, I thought it my duty laſt autumn, in com- 


pany with Major Baillie of Roſehall, Captain 


John Gordon of Polroſſie, and Captain Dempſter, 


three Proprietors, to viſit this eſtabliſhment. . We 


had the ſatisfaction of finding the ſeveral works 
of the Soctety carrying on with vigour and ſpirit 
by the ſeveral contractors. Three veſſels were 
riding at anchor in the roadſtead, boats were con- 
ſtructing for the approaching ſeaſon of the fiſheries, 
hemp was ſpinning for nets and tackle, coopers 
were buſy preparing caſks. I learnt likewiſe 
from Mr. Melvil, that ſome flax, which he had 


imported, and dreſſed on the ſpot, by workmen 


he had brought for the purpoſe, was bought up 
by the inhabitants of rhe country around, and 
D ſpun 


2 1 


ſpun into yarn; a eircumſtance which: afforded us 


the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction; for linen yarn is a in 
ſtaple commodity; it will prove a reſource for be 
the maintenance of the people in years when the B. 
fiſheries fail, and an occupation for them between Go 
the intervals of their ſucceſsfu] fiſheries. This ki 


manufacture is, beſides, connected with net and 
line making, with the raiſing of flax and other 
improvements in agriculture. 


Ullapool being one of the firſt ſtations in Great 
Ve Britain for the herring fiſhery, it is neceſſary to ſay 
_ . ſomething relative to the ſtate of that fiſhery laſt . 
ſeaſon. Unluckily the ſummer and autumn fiſhery 
failed entirely in Loch Broom. Nor did the 52 
rings make their appearance in any great quantity 
during the winter. But this loſs was amply com- 
penſated by a great fiſnery ſome leagues to the 
northward, where, in the midſt of the ſeverities 
of December, moſt of the buſſes nearly com- 
pleted their cargoes; and where the boat fiſhers 
were ſo ſucceſsful as to enable Mr. Melvil,: in 
11 ſpite of the former diſappointments, to make a 
| ſaving year for himſelf. By Mr. Melvil's ac- 
| count of the quantiries of herrings which appear- 
ed, and remained for a conſiderable time at the 
above-mentioned place, enough might have been 
taken to ſupply the markets "of all E urope, and 
the Weſt Indies. We learn alſo from the ſame 
71 authority, that Captain Macleod, of Herries, fell 
in with vaſt ſhoals of herrings in the open ocean, 
to the weſtward of the Long iſland. This affords 
a reaſonable hope, that the deep ſea fiſhery may 
one day be attempted with ſucceſs in thoſe ſeas. 
i Along with Ullapool, the Society have alſo ac- 
| | quired the property of an iſland called Reſtol, 
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fituated in the mouth of Loch Broom, and very 
near to ſome cod banks. There the 1 


It of ene may reſort during that fiſhery ; 


hed 
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ſhed for their accommodation in that iſland having 


been contracted for by the Directors. Captain 
Burns, of London, is gone down there with a very 


fine veſſel, to try* the ſucceſs of that fiſhery on 


his own account. 


There is a cuſtom-houſe already eſtabliſhed in 
Loch Broom, at Iſle Martin, about ſeven miles 


from its entrance, The only reſidence of the 


collector of the cuſtoms is at Ullapool, to which I 
have no doubt the whole eſtabliſhment will ſoon 
be transferred, A comptroller of cuſtoms has 
been lately added to this eſtabliſhment, in the 
moſt attentive manner, by the - commiſſioners of 
cuſtoms of Scotland, on the ſuggeſtion of the 
Directors of the utility of ſuch an officer. In Loch 
Broom, therefore, there is now a complete port 
from | whence veſſels in the fiſhing, and other 
branches of commerce, may clear outwards or 
inwards. 


The Society have lately acquired a very valu- | 


able property called Stein in Loch Bay, and Loch 


the utmoſt liberality of treatment from Mr. Bana- 
tyne Macleod, Mr. Brodie, and Mr. David Scott, 
the attornies of General Macleod of Macleod, 
acting in the true ſpirit of that gallant officer him- 
Delf, who is now on ſervice in India, and of whoſe 


dcotch acres of land, whereof one hundred and 
hirty are in actual culture, have been given to the 
oclety ata quit rent of ſixteen pounds per annum. 
ts expoſure is to the ſouth, There is limeſtone 
nd free ſtone quarries near to the ſpot, and a ſuf- 
cient ſupply of peat for fewel for the inhabitants. 
he Iſle of Sky well deſerves the name of Fair 
ſtowed upon it by the ingenious Dr. Anderſon, 
eing, in point of fertility and extent, next to 

| 2 Great 


Folliart in the Iſle of Sky ; we have experienced 


ſtate Stein compoſed one farm. A thouſand 
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Great Britain and Ireland, the fineſt iſland be- 
longing. to his Majeſty in Europe. Though full 
'' of inhabitants, they are diſperſed over the iſland 
on which there is not as yet one ſingle village, 
| Tt has already ſuffered by emigration; and in 
order, if poſſible, to give that unfortunate ſpirit 
a better direction, the Society, in concert with 
Mr. Banatyne Macleod, is taking every meaſure 
for expediting the eſtabliſnment of a town there 
this ſummer. I can add with pleaſure, that many 
encouraging propoſals have been made to the So- 
ciety by individuals willing to ſettle as inhabit- 
ants of our new town. The ſpot for this town 
was fixed upon by your Committee of Directors, 
who viſited the Hebrides in the ſummer. 1787, 
after a full conſultation with Colonel Macleod of 
Taliſker, and other reſpectable gentlemen, in- 
habitants of Sky, by whom your Committee were 
received with cordiality, and treated with every 
mark of kindneſs and welcome. An agent will 
ſoon be appointed for ſuperintending its fettle- 
ment, which probably will be on the ſame, or 
nearly the ſame liberal terms with the two ſettle- 
ments of Ullapool and Tobermory. 


Next to Tobermory, as a maritime ſituation, 
and inferior to none in the Highlands as a ſtation 
for the cod fiſhery, is the Iſle of Cannay. Its 
fine harbour is already reſorted to, like that of 
Tobermory, as the next ſtage to the northward, 
by all ſhips and veſſels ſailing to the Hebrides 
or round the northern end of the iſland of Gre 
Britain. Clanranald, its proprietor, has, with 1 
generoſity ſuitable to his character, beſtowed upol 
the Society a free gift of the land on the caſte? 
ſide of this fine harbour, affording a convenienl 
ſituation for a town. The neceſſary meaſures a" 
adopting by your Directors for perfecting ti 


grant, and for forming a ſettlement there, und: 
_ 
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as immediate inſpection of Clibtanalid himſelf. 
This ſame gentleman has offered the Society a 

ift of no leſs than ſix hundred Scotch acres of 
land on the iſland of South Uiſt, lying round the 
fine harbour of Loch Skipford. | 


Mr. Humberſtone Mackenzie of Sauen one 


of your moſt intelligent and aſſiduous Directors, 
has made you angpffer of land on Loch Roig, in 

b Cap tain Macleod on the Lochs 
of Eaſt and (Felt Tarbet, in the Herries. Theſe 
being the only ſituations in the Hebrides which 
afford acceſs to the exterior fiſheries of the Atlan- 


tig; it were to be wiſhed, that the capital of the 


Society afforded us the means of effectuating ſet- 
tlements upon them. 


| The accompliſhment of theſe defirable objects 
is not, I truſt, very remote. 


We m i 
hope, that in time the ſum of one 4 

fifty thouſand pounds will be the amount of our 
capital. It cannot, without a new law, exceed 
that fum. A nation which has already ſubſcribed 


thirty-three thouſand pounds towards a project 
new in the hiſtory of mankind, 


and which of 
courſe muſt ſeem ſtrange and viſionary to many, 


however fraught with immediate benefit to the 


public, and certain future advantage to the Pro- 
Prietors, will not ſtop ſhort when experience ſhall 
convince them that the money has been OY 
employed and chaſtely adminiſtered. ; 


It muſt afford you. no ſmall ſatisfaction to be 
informed, that your proceedings have attracted 
the attention of our more diſtant foreign ſettle- 
ments, and obtained their approbation. In 
Bengal, under the patronage of Lord Corn- 


wallis, almoſt five thouſand pounds have been 


W by individuals to our capital ftock. | A 
conſider- 


ndred and 
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| 6 very fully into the wiſhes of the Directors on this 


*. 1 
conſiderable addition to it may likewiſe be ex- 
pected from the patronage ol Sir N e 
bell at Madras. 


The Court of Denmark have begun eſtabliſn- 


meats for the improvement of Iceland on a plan 


en Wr 


fimilar to our own. As this plan is later in point 
of time, it is not too much vanity to preſume its 
chief regulations have been copied from ours. 
The Daniſh court have already aboliſhed the ex- 
cluſive company, by which the Icelandic trade 


was rather ſtifled than carried on. Indeed, it 
were much to be wiſhed, that the able men who at 


preſent direct the affairs of Denmark would - 
one ſtep farther, and open the trade of Iceland, 
like that of Norway and Denmark itſelf, to all 
the other maritime ſtates of Europe. By theſe 
means the former proſperity of that iſland might 
be reſtored : The literati of Europe would beſides 
be entertained with a vaſt treaſure of ancient 
northern literature; Iceland having been the 
place of the birth and reſidence of many learned 


hiſtorians, and ingenious poets, of the earlier 
Gothic ages. 


"Hour Court of Directors have exerted them- 
ſelves moſt aſſiduouſly in framing better regula- 
tions for the government of the buſs and boat 
fiſhers during the ſeaſon of the herring fiſhery. 
They ſent an intelligent young gentleman, Mr. 
Robert Fraſer, down to Scotland laſt ſummer, to 
inquire minutely into theſe diſorders, and from 
him they have received a very full and ſatisfac- 
tory report. His Majeſty's Advocate has entered 


point; and, with the aſſiſtance of that learned 
Lord, doubt not but ſome means may be de- 
viſed for repreſſing many of the f and 


| abuſes now fo juſtly complained of. 


BY Your 


„ 

Your Directors have alſo been purſuing mea- 
Fs for obtaining permiſſion for importing rock - 
ſalt into Scotland for the uſe of the fiſheries ; by 
means thereof it appears to them, that a ſalt not 
dearer, nor inferior in quality to the beſt foreign 
ſalt, might be produced in our own country, 
Dr, Swediaur, an ingenious phyſician and chemiſt, 
has already erected works at Port Seton, in the 
Firth of Forth, on the plan of the Dutch refineries 
of ſalt, at a great expence. He has actually made 
a great quantity of very fine ſalt; and has no 
doubt of reducing the price of this commodity 
greatly, were he enabled to make the ſavings in 
time, labour, and fewel, which the uſe of rock- 
ſalt would infallibly admit of. Difficulties ariſing 
from revenue conſiderations, as well as from a 
miſtaken policy.of the actual ſalt- makers in both 
parts of the iſland, form ſtrong obſtacles to the 
completion of a ſyſtem of falt laws- which might 
give Great Britain, now dependent on other 
nations for ſalt, almoſt the monopoly of this 
article in Europe. No other nation poſſeſſes, in 
like plenty, the two neceſfary articles for a trade 
in atk; viz. coal and rock- ſalt. 


An opportunity of a very uncommon kind 
having occurred for ſurveying minutely the whole 
ſeas on the weſt coaſt of Scotland, your Directors 
have embraced it with. avidity, Captain Hud- 


dard, one of our firſt navigators, a man of for- 


tune, and commander of an Faſt Indiaman, has 
offered to ſurvey, gratis, theſe ſeas, during the 
courſe of the preſent ſummer. On the applica- 
tion of the Directors, Government, ever attentive 
to our reaſonable requeſts, have ordered him the 
uſe of a revenue-cutter. Your Directors have 
undertaken to furniſh ſome contingent expences 
incident to ſuch an undertaking ; and the public 
may ſoon expect an accurate ſubmarine ſurvey, 


fraught 
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fraught with valuable information to every perſon 


concerned in the fiſheries and navigation of theſe 


feas. 


An account of the receipt and expenditure of 


your capital, as ſettled by Fun auditors, is here. 
unto annexed. | 


In the Earl of Abercorn, who has tered: on 


account of health, and Lord Sheffield, you have 


loſt two valuable Nies ers, whoſe zeal and aſſi- 
duity, while their health admitted of their attend- 
ance, were very conſpicuous. I doubt not but the 


thanks of the Society will be cheerfully given to 
- thoſe noblemen for their paſt ſervices. Mr. John 


Smith of Clapham, and Mr. Robert Smith, both 
Engliſh gentlemen of fortune and independent 
ſpiric, have voluntarily offered themſelves as 
candidates for 1 the vacancies in your 


Direction. 


The 83 has been ſingularly indebted like- 


wiſe to Mr. Macleod of Guines, ſheriff-depute of 


Roſs-ſhire, who has had the goodneſs to make 


ſome journies on purpoſe to ſuperintend and 


direct your works at Ullapool. Mr. Mylne, archi- 
tect in London, has alſo furniſhed us with plans 
and drawings, and eſtimates of moſt of the works 
undertaken at Ullapool and projected at Tober- 
mory. Neither of theſe gentlemen would accept 
of any pecuniary recompence from the Society for 
their own trouble and expence. Your. thanks, 
therefore, with the internal ſatisfaction ariling to 
generous minds from beſtowing their time and 
attention on a great national object, will conſti- 
tute their beſt recompence. 


1 will not lengthen a narrative, already too 


tedious, with farther details of the proceedings of 
your 


pt 
for 


nd 
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of 
Our 


I 
your Directors, whoſe books are open for the in- 
ſpection of every Proprietor; and ſince the meet- 
ing of Parliament they have generally aſſembled 


three times a- week, between the hours of one and 
four o' clock. They cannot be reproached for want 


of induſtry in the management of your concerns, 
however inferior they may in other reſpects be to 


a proper diſcharge 1 the ours of that important 
truſt. 

Nothing i is herein ſaid as to the roads of com- 
munication fo much wanted between the eaſtern 
and weſtern coafts, of the Highlands; yet upon 
theſe the ſucceſs of our undertakings in a great 
meaſure depends. The efforts af individuals are 
inadequate to the expence of ſuch a work. 
Mountainous countries have been made pervious 
by Government in all mountainous regions. The 
Alps and Pyrenees owe their roads to the Kings 
of France, Spain, and Sardinia. It is by the 
Government of Great Britain that the roads 
through half the Highlands have already been 
made. Moſt people indeed in this country 
imagine that roads have been made through every 
part of the Highlands. It is not to be doubted, 
when once it is 5 known that the weſtern parts of 
Inverneſs-ſhire, Roſs-ſhire, Sutherland, and Caith- 
neſs, are ſtil utterly inacceſſible to carriages 
and almoſt to horſemen, that the Government 
will adopt ſome ſyſtem for the gradual making of 
roads though thoſe countries. This object would 
oon be accompliſhed by the addition of a very 
imall ſum to the money yearly expended in main- 
taining the roads already made. 


The nation muſt never forget, that it is to the 
writings and journies of Mr. Pennant, Dr. Ander- 
ſon, and Mr. Knox, it is indebted for much in- 


formation ref; pecting our northern ſeas. They alfo 
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enlarged upon the bold and original idea of im- 


proving our Fiſheries and Sea Coaſts, by found- 
ing new towns near to the ſeas where fiſh are moſt 
abundant; which idea was firſt ſtarted by Mr, 
Gray, in Refle#ions on the domeſtic Policy proper to 
be obſerved on the Concluſion of a Peace, publiſhed 
in 1761. I ſhould have thought myſelf blamable 
had I left the ſervices and talents of thele gentle- 
men unnoticed in this addreſs. 


I have the honour to be, with great reſp ed, 
Fol Fur Gichfol aud moſt obedient | 
and obliged humble Servant, 


yn per © GEORGE DEMPSTER, 
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24th March 1789. 


At a MEETING of the AUDITORS of the 


BRITISH SOCIETY for extending the 
FISHERIES and improving the SEA COASTS 
of this Kingdom, held at Waghorn's Coffee 
Houſe, Old Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, 


F 


Sir ROBERT HERRIES Knight, 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON Eſquire, 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL Eſquire, 
WILLIAM GRANT Eſquire, 
ALEXANDER PRINGLE Eſquire ; 


The Auditors having examined the ſundry 
Accounts delivered to them by the Secretary, and 
the Plan upon which the Books of the Society 
have been opened and kept, they approved of 
and ſigned the ſame; and they alſo ſigned a 
General State thereof, to be preſented to the 
Annual Court of Proprietors. 


„„ 


Dr. 
To paid the Solicitor for the Act for i incor- | 
porating the Society — 200 © © 


To paid for ſalaries to ſecretary, and pay- 
ments to clerks, &c. &c. from the com- 
mencement of the Society, in ſpring 
1786, to 25th 85 1789, per account, 


To paid for exchange on the Governor's draft on the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, of the 13th ener 
1788, for pool. 

To ditto, for ditto, on ditto's draft on the Bank r 
Scotland, of the 28th November 1788, for 600 l. 

Balance remaining in hand, wiz. — 


Due by Royal Bank of Scotland L 1,304 © © 
Bank of Scotland — 368 0 0 

Pybus, Call, and company 155 0 0 

Harley, Cameron, and company 280 o o 

Sir Robert Herries and company 80 0.0 

Thiſtle Bank of Glaſgow „„ & 0 
la the hands of the ſecretary — — 65 19 72 


02,302 19 71 
10 


. — 619 2 © 
To paid for printing. N K... 
account, No. 2. 236 15 12 
To paid for plans, ſurveys, FUS No. 3. 68 16 14 
To paid for incidental charges, viz. for the 
Society's ſeals, charts and maps, uſe of 
rooms for the Meetings of the DiceRors | 
and Proprietors, &c. &c. No. * — 87 16 4 
To ſum paid Robert Melvill, on account of his contract 
at Ullapool — — 
To ſum paid Roderick MorriGe, on account of his 
contract at Ullapool — _ 
To ſum paid Rogers and Richardſon, on account of 
their contract at Tobermory — — 


" GENERAL ACCOUNT of MONIES received id 
the FISHERIES, &c. between the 1ſt Day of Jany; 
| by the Auditors, in order to be preſented to the Ann 
Directions of the Act of Parliament incorporating t 
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1,212 10 


720 0 


300 0 


50 0 


2 10 


6 0 
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YC ciety. 
Cr. 


"iſt call of 10 1 cent. made 840 the 
Directors 

y ditto, of ditto, 1 the ſecond n of 20 
fer cent, = = 

y received for exchange, on a bill drawn by 
the caſhier of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
on the Secretary, for 1001. dated the 2 iſt 
June 1787, — — 


y ſum received from the Proprietors for the 


vid by the BRITISH SOCIETY for extending 
187 and the 25th Day of March 1789, as ſettled 
eneral Meeting of the Society, agrecably to the 


1,743 15 © 


25,856 0 © 
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REFLECTIGNS 
INTENDED | | 
To promote the SUCCESS of the 
SCOTCH FISHING COMPANY. 
. TERS 


By JOHN GRAY Eſq. of London, 


TO THE 


DIRECTORS of the BRITISH SOCIETY, &c. Kc. 


AND PUBLISHED WITH HIS PERMISSION, 
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REFLECTIONS 
INTENDED TO PROMOTE 


The Success of the ENTERPRISES of the 
BRITISH SOCIETY for extending the 
FISHERIES and improving the SEA COASTS 
of this Kingdom. 


AVING been favoured by a friend with the 
liſt of ſubſcribers for promoting the fiſhing 
ſettlements on the coaſts of this kingdom, it is 


with great concern I obſerve that the amount of 


the ſubſcription forms ſo inconſiderable a capital. 
This, I am afraid, is owing to a general opinion, 
that the undertaking will be a loſing one, in re- 
ſpe& to any advantage to be reaped by the Sub- 
ſcribers. I therefore, from a wiſh to obviate that 
objection, and to contribute my ſmall endeavours 
towards pointing out the means by which the 
fiſhing ſettlements may be made not only nation- 
ally profitable, but profitable alſo to the Sub- 
ſcribers, have thrown together the following re- 
flections, ſome of which were, in 1770 or 1771, 
offered to the late Earl of Seaforth, Proprietor of 
the iſland of Lewis; and others have ſince occur- 
red to me. 


My former reflections, in two points, coin- 
cide entirely with what I am happy to ſee the 
Company have eſtabliſhed; therefore, they need 

| = not 
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not here be enlarged upon. Theſe two points 


were, iſt, That the chief Direction ſhould be 
reſident in London; and, 2dly, That the habita- 
tions of the miners, and thoſe that immediately 
co-operate with the miners, ſhould be in the 


' neighbourhood of the gold mine (for ſo has the 


Fiſhery in the Britiſh Seas often been termed by 
the Dutch), upon lands belonging to the Com- 
pany. This maxim, diftated by common ſenſe, 
I obſerved, was ſo ſtrictly adhered to by ſome 
proprietors of coal mines in Scotland, that when 


the mines were exhauſted in one place, and the 


ſhafts were ſunk in another ſpot, the village of 
labourers went after the new mines, and the old 
village was deſerted, In the caſe of the Fiſhery, 
as it is now eſtabliſhed, it is but reaſonable to 
conclude that the adoption of this new ſyſtem of 
placing the fiſhers and other artificers in the 


| neighbourhood of the ſhoals of fiſh, where labour, 
proviſions, and materials may be found cheap, 


will alone be productive of ſuch a ſaving to the 
Company ; that is, ſuch a profit, as will not only 
ſecure their capital, but ſoon yield ſome dividend 
upon that capital, | 


But preſuming that the greateſt profits and 
greateſt proſperity are the objects of the Company, 


not only for themſelves, but for all thoſe con- 


cerned under them, I have occaſionally employed 


my thoughts in enquiring how theſe greateſt 
profits, and this greateſt proſperity, may be drawn 


from the new ſyſtem, or connected with it. 


My maxims do not require a very methodical 
arrangement; for, provided they be found, after 
full conſideration, ſound and uſeful, it is not very 
eſſential which of them be firſt in order, or firſt 
adopted, making an exception however of rhoſe 


£ | that 
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that are fundamental, which certainly ought to 
have the precedence. 


Among the moſt fundamental I ſhould place 
that of deeming each new fiſhing ſettlement a hive 
of labourers and not a cluſter of penſioners. The 
buſineſs will never ſucceed if the ſettlers are to be 
conſidered, or are to conſider themſelves, as 
favourite children, who are to be perpetually fed 
by a monied capital from London. On the con- 


trary, the Company muſt ſay to them, as Lord 


Anſon is reported to have ſaid to a man that 
applied to him for a protection againſt being 
preſſed, Indeed I cannot protect you; you muſt go and 
protect me. So, by the regulations eſtabliſhed at 
each ſettlement, the Company mult in effect ſay 
to all their ſettlers, Indeed we cannot afford to feed 
you ; you muſt in ſome degree feed us: you muſt by 


your induſtry and a proper employment of your 
time and hands, not only maintain yourſelves - but 


contribute to the payment of taxes to ſtrengthen 
the ſtate, and muſt alſo furniſh annually ſomewhat 
to complete the reimburſement of the capital of 
your employers, or as an annual revenue for that 
capital. The land and the ſea, which we open 
to you, will furniſh you an ample fund for all 
this. We place you as twine-ſpinners, net- 
weavers, ſhip-carpenters, fiſhermen, farmers, &c. 
&c. in a ſituation of earning an ample livelihood 
for yourſelves, with ſome ſurplus for us; and we 
will endeavour to find a market for what you pro- 


* duce above your own maintenance and conſump- 


tion. But if you will not improve the advantages 
we throw into your hands, and work with ſuch 
aſliduity as to do more than maintain yourſelves, 
you muſt return to the old ſyſtem of ſtarving. This 
is in fact no more than what every land-proprietor 
in Great Britain ſays to his farmers and leaſe- 
holders, who, for leave to cultivate ground that 
is not their own, agree ſome to pay thirty-three 
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per cent. of their annual profits to the owner of th 
the ground, and ſome fifty * cent. of thoſe te 
profits *, 1 
W 
Ihe late Deputy Paymaſter-general vader Mr, ar 
Burke, Mr. Champion, in a very ſuperficial but a 
traiterous performance, written during his voyage of 
of emigration to America, with the profeſſed view fr 
of ſeducing others to follow his example, is ob- al 
liged to confeſs the following truth, in p. 282. h. 
« That the emigrant, in order to proſper in | ot 
e America, muſt work in ſome ſhape or other 
« with his head or his hands.” Now this very 
maxim, if purſued in Scotland, will render emi- fo 
gration from thence unneceſſary ; ; for whoever of 01 
the labouring claſs in Scotland will work in ſome li 
ſhape or other, needs not now emigrate in order to P! 
proſper; but may proſper at home. _ b. 
1 tl 
Three things have long been running to waſte is 
in Scotland, the lands, the ſeas, and the induſtry tt 
of man ; which three, when improved and united, al 
will as aſſuredly produce not only ſubſiſtence but 8 
opulence, as the union of charcoal, ſulphur, and B 
ſaltpetre, will produce gun- powder. Indeed all e: 
the opulence in the world ariſes from the junction c 
of thoſe three things; and ſince they have pro- a 
. duced opulence in ſuch a ſpot as Holland, where n 
the two ingredients of land and water are by many tl 
degrees worſe than in Scotland, it is but reaſon- d 
able to conclude that their junction in Scotland d 
will have a moſt enriching effect, under the zeal- : 
ous and well- directed ſuperintendance of the | 
Company. I ſay the zealous and well-directed 0 
ſuperintendance of the Company; for while if 
their ſettlers continue without experience, the t 
Company muſt ſuperintend and adminiſtrate n 
n 
* A tenant who is able to earn three rents pays only thirty- + 1 


three per cent. of his profits ; but he that earns only two rents 
Pays fifty per cent. 
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the eſſential parts of the buſineſs, not as ama- 
zeurs, but with all thoſe œconomical attentions 
as if they were to get their bread by it; other- 
wiſe their capital will never make proper returns, 
and their ſettlements will juſt acquire . ſuch 
a ſtunted perfection as is but one degree above 


beggary; and in that ſtunred ſtate will remain 


from one generation to another, like many of the. 
ancient ſea-coaſt towns in Scotland, which have 
hardly a new houſe built, or an old houſe rebuilt, 
once in twenty years. | 


The Directors of the Company in London muſt 


for many years make a point of holding one end 


of the rein, otherwiſe their ſettlers in Scotland, 
like horſes without a rein, will ſoon quit their 
proper courſe. However neceſſary money may 
be to the ſucceſs of mercantile enterpriſes, yet 
there is ſomething elſe more neceſſary, and that 
is intelligence; and the intelligence that is to give 
the chief animation and the chief ſpirit of growth 
and increaſe to the new fiſhing ſettlements in 
Scotland muſt proceed from the capital of Great 
Britain, where ſuperior intelligence 1s naturally 
expected to reſide. This intelligence, by the 
convenience of the poſt, may from London exert 
a continual watchfulneſs, control, and direction, 


not only in all the great eſſential operations at 


their ſettlements but in very many of the inferior 
details, both of which, if left ſolely to home 
direction, will ſoon languiſh or run into abuſe. 


Having deſcribed the ſpirit and diſpoſition that 
ought to animate the ſwarms, I ſhall now give my 
ſentiments in regard to the ſituation and form of 
the hives. A new fite for each town or ſettle- 


ment I ſhould think preferable to the 1mprove- - 
ment of an irregular old town, provided that new 
ite has the convenience of a good harbour or 
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bay, and a rivulet of wholeſome water. This laſt 
I even deem much more eſſential than the former; 
for its loſs can hardly be ſupplied by art, whereas 
the loſs of the former in a good meaſure may, 
where nature yields only ſlight capabilities. The 
town ſhould be ſo laid out, that the rivulet ſhould 
either naturally or by art run through the middle 
of it, in the form of a canal; and towards the 
upper part of the town it ſhould be turned into a 
baſon or wet dock by the means of flood-gates 
i and a lock keeping the water up above its natural 
1 level ſix or ſeven feet. This fall of ſix or ſeven 
feet will give the great advantage of erecting mills 
at the lock for the purpoſe of grinding corn, 
ſawing timber, of ſpinning twine, and for various 
other purpoſes, beſides the advantage of affording 
back-water for clearing the harbour at ebb-tides. 
Above the lock, along each ſide of the baſon or 
wet-dock, let a quay be laid out, to be lined 
with dwelling-houſes or warehouſes, in a ſtraight 
line, if poſſible, as regularity is not only more 
pleaſing, but generally leſs expenſive than irregu- 
Jarity. Or let the quays on the two ſides of the 
baſon be reſerved by the Company for their dock- 
yard or naval arſenal, to be open for their arti- 
ficers at working hours, and ſhut at other times, 
Examples of what I have propoſed in regard to 
keeping up the rivulet by flood-gates, we have in 
the port of Dover, of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
Narbonne, and probably at many other ſea-ports ; 
but the conſtruction of mills at the fall of the lock 
would be an additional ceconomical improvement, 
very conducive to the proſperity of the ſettlement. 
The town of Air in Scotland has this opportunity, 
and alſo the town of Leith, without ſeeming to 
have any idea of profiting from it. 
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The aſpect of the ſituation of the ſettlement 
ſhould alfo be regarded, preferring a ſouthern 
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or a weſtern ſhore to a northern ſhore; ſhould 


both be nearly equal in other particulars, ſuch as 
the quality of the ſoil, the goodneſs of the bay or 


harbour, the riſe or fall of the tide, &c. &c. A 
warm ſheltered aſpect, beſides yielding more enjoy- 
ment to the inhabitants, will be an ceconomy in 
point of firing, and even in point of induſtry ; 
for numbing cold, as well as exceſſive heat, in- 
duces torpor and lazineſs. . 
In regard to the town itſelf, it ought by no 
means to be built in a ftraggling form, like 
Chatham and Rocheſter, which extend above two 
miles in length, along the right bank of the 


Medway, without any depth. On the contrary, 


the greateſt compactneſs of form ſhould be aimed 
at conſiſtent with a free circulation of the air. It 


is one of the happineſſes of this iſland that in the 


interior parts of it we have no walled cities, but 
may add ſtreet to ſtreet, or row to row, in as looſe 
and unconnected a manner as we pleaſe. But a 
ſtraggling form of building I deem extremely im- 
proper for ſea- ports upon the naked ſhore, in 
remote parts of the iſland not ſuſceptible of an 


immediate naval protection, and not populous 
enough to defend themſelves againſt any coup de 


main of an enemy. Settlements of this laſt kind 
are only temptations to ſome future Thurot; and 
the more proſperous and flouriſhing they were, 
the more they would draw the attention of an 
enemy, who with two or three ſhips might de- 
moliſh twenty of them, one after another, with 


out oppoſition. | 


I would therefore propoſe the following as the 


plan of a Fiſhing Settlement, to be eſtabliſhed by 
the Company: On the ſpot intended for a ſettle- 


ment let an oblong ſquare be marked out a mile 


long, and half a mile broad, the breadth towards 
| the 
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the ſea, with a rivulet running through the middle 
of it lengthwiſe. Within this oblong ſquare, 
which I would propoſe to ſecure by an earthen 


ing fifty or fixty feet for the breadth of the ſtreets; 
forty feet for the depth of the houſes, likewiſe a 


the rivulet, and a breadth of one hundred feet 
for a wharf along the ſea-beach. The oblong 
ſquare, of the ſize I have mentioned, with the 


airy and healthy habitations for upwards of twenty 
thouſand inhabitants,- with the poſſibility of 
enlarging it, ſhould the population and orney 
ces require it. 


EXTLANATLOx of the PLATE. 


A. A. The ſea beach. B. B. A quay 100 feet 
15524 upon that beach. C. The outer harbour 
below the baſon, 200 feet wide, and about 1760 


ſame dimenſions as the outer harbour, and to ſerve 
as a wet dock. E. E. The Company's dock-yard, 
incloſed by a wall, and occupying a ſpace of 24 
_ acres including the baſon, that 1s, 8 acres on each 
| fide of the baſon. F. The lock and mills. 
G. G. The ſtreets, each between the croſſing 
ſtreets, about the length of 46 fronts: Theſe may 


"| with the houſes of the miniſter and ſchoolmaſter. 
I. I. The burial-grounds, without the town. 
K. K. Warehouſes within the dock-yard. The 
 ground-plots of the houſes are marked with a deep 


| feet long. D. The baſon within the dock of the 


— 


wall and ditch, let the ſpaces for ſtreets be marked 
out in ſtraight lines, pe to each other, allow- 


breadth of ſixty feet for quays along the ſides of 


ſtreets and houſes diſpoſed as above, would allow 


be ſhortened one-half by other croſſing ſtreets, if 
judged neceſſary. H. H. A church and ſchool, 


i thade ; and the blank ſpaces repreſent the ſtreets 


and _ 
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1 with the Company not to have for an object 
the eſtabliſhment of fiſhing villages, but at every 
projected ſettlement to lay out from the beginning 

the ſkeleton of a future large city. The ſubſiſt: 
ence which the lands and ſeas on the weſt of Scot- 
land are capable of affording would be ſufficient 
to maintain twenty Liverpools. Why not then 
have in contemplation ſuch a future population? 
)he mere ſkeleton of a regular great city ſuch as 
1 propoſe will not coſt above thirty or forty 
wooden ſtakes; and when plans after mature con- 
ſideration are rightly laid at firſt, amendments 
and alterations, which are a great expence, and a 
waſte of induſtry, will not be neceſſary. Beſides, 
by a right preconcerted plan, the ornamental and 
ceconomical improvements may be the ſame. 
From the neglect of having ſuch a plan, how 
many new nuiſances are daily ariſing not only in 
= London, but in ſome other very conſiderable cities 
in this iſland ? 


To bea little more particular in regard to the 
interior of the town; the houſes I would propoſe 
to have eighteen feet in front, one with another, 
and all an equal depth of forty feet, with a fore- 
door into one ſtreet, and a fore-door (not a back- 
door) into another ſtreet; and without any yards 
or gardens behind, like the tents ranged in a 
camp, only that they ſhould be contiguous to 
each other by the gabel ends. The circuit of the 
town would by this means contain more people; 
and at the ſame time the circulation of air in 
the ſtreets would be more free and unobſtructed 
than where the houſes are placed back to back 
with ſmall confined yards behind them. The 
garden-grounds I would have altogether without 
the circuit of the town, as theſe with the country 
Improvements might be expoſed to temporary 
Tiſks from an invading enemy without much Joſs, 
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he gardens would thus afford a pleaſant p FOI | 
om the rampart or ſurrounding wall; 24K. would 

trom the acceſs of free air become really fertile, 

| which back-yards ſurrounded with houſes are not; 
and in holiday time they would tempt the ioha- 

bitants to the healthful exerciſe of a country 
walk. Two thirds of the inhabitants of any town 
have no occaſion for any garden at all; and where 
ſmall gardens are left they are only receptacles of bou 
foul unwholeſame air, which is evident from the feet 
bad vegetation, or abſolutely no- vegetation, of the the 
things planted in them. Now where plants that and 
oyght to thrive languiſh, men will alſo not enjoy 
ſuch health as a free circulation of air would give; 
and by laying out the ſtreets and houſes in the MW Suc 
manner propoſed, this free circulation is obtained, 

even ſhould the houſes at firſt not occupy all the the « 

ſpace that I have allotted for them. By this Ml 

3 the other extreme is alſo avoided, of ſeen 

allowing too large ſpaces for gardens behind 

houſes intended for common artificers, whole ling 
minds are in general more directed to their work, cabi 
and more uninterruptedly bent upon it, when they ten 
are furniſhed only with eating places and fleeping 
Places. The ſertlements will be more cheaply MW Scot 


ſupplied with vegetables by profeſſed gardeners the . 
(tenants of the Company) than if every artificer MW tent 
were to be his own gardener. More ſpacious bein; 
plats of ground, that is, more fronts thrown into Wen 
one, may be allowed to the clergyman and ſchool- 
maſter, and to other perſons ſuperior to the work - *.* 
ing claſs; the number of which laſt ought to be 3 
as ſmall as poſſible, till by their own induſtry and Fn 
frugality they raiſe themſelves above that claſs to ſon 
But the more the working claſs are brought by make 
| Cloſe neighbourhood to be witneſſes of each other's aye) 
conduct, to be examples or reproofs to each other ma 


the more they will be excited not to conſume their I chrifts 


hours in lazy baſking, or vain rattle, which is 
too 


FT: 


too much the practice of the low people in Scotch 


towns, to the very great impoveriſhment of the 
country *. | i 


In regard to the houſes themſelves, all expence 
and idle ornament ought in the beginning as 
much as poſſible to be avoided. Suppoſing each 
houſe to conſiſt of four ſtone or brick walls, ſeven 
feet high, with an earthen floor, and four windows, 
the length of the front would allow them a But 
and a ben, or an outer and inner apartment, 
though the ** of the houſe at firſt ſhould be 
only twenty feet, or half of the whole depth. 
Such cabins neatly built would be luxuries to thoſe 


accuſtomed to live in worſe; and without moving 


the diſtance of a gun-ſhot from London we have 
models, nay actual examples of fuch cabins, 
ſeemingly the ſeats of induſtry and content, b 
the ſide of the new road croſſing from the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, The expence of one of theſe 
cabins cannot, I think, even at London, exceed 
ten pounds; conſequently ſimilar cabins might 
be expected to coſt lefs in the remote parts of 
Scotland; but ſtating. them at ten pounds each, 
the Company could afford to let each at the yearly 
rent of ten ſhillings, which rent would be far from 
being exorbitant for a family that could earn about 
twenty pounds a-year. | 


* The ſpendthrift or ſquanderer of money 1s a ver innocent 


perſon when compared to the 7ime-/pender; for the money- 


'foender, if he fooliſhly empties his own pockets, contributes to 


fill the pockets of other people, who may turn their new gains 
to ſome national improvement; but the time: ſpender is ture to 
make himſelf poor, and at the ſame time enriches nobody. A 


country may be exceedingly opulent with many mongyſpendert 


In it; but a'country with many 7/ime-/penders in it muſt always 
remain poor. The Scotch in this view are much greater ſpend- 


* * * 


thrifts than the Engliſh. 
G 2 "A 3 
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Or, ſhould the Company chuſe to | be: a. 3 


landlord, and to feu or leaſe out perpetually the 
lot of each houſe, they might advertiſe it in the 
following terms : This ground to be feued for build. 
ing upon, at the annual quit-rent or feu-duty of only 
one penny per foot f the front line, with a depth of 
forty feet. Could the Company at this molt eaſy 
tent cover the oblong ſquare with habitations in 
the manner and form above mentioned, they would 
as ground-landlord have an annual income of 
three hundred and ſeventy-five. pounds, for what 
would not probably coſt them two thouſand 
pounds. Several. boards with ſuch inſcriptions, 
in large letters, fixed up in different places of the 
ſettlement (as we ſee done in the outſkirts of 
London) would moſt likely be an inducement to 
new tenants, eſpecially as the rent demanded by 
the Company is not the twentieth part of what is 


often paid in places of no great opulence. How 


many new houſes about London have owed their 
origin to ſuch boards, which would otherwiſe in 
all probability never have been built at all? It 
would perhaps likewiſe be proper to have the 
ſame building propoſal, printed on a large ſheet in 
large characters, and paſted up like a play-bill in 


ſeveral hundred different towns and pariſhes of 


Scotland, mentioning to whom the intended pur- 
chaſer ſhould apply for further information, and 
adding that the ſettler ſhould be ſerved: by the 
Company with oat-meal at one fixed price during 
the whole year. The chief precaution to be ob- 
ſerved in feuing the ground: plots is, that no 
monopoliſt ſnould engroſs too many, in order to 
let them afterwards at double profit. It is ex- 
tremely to be attended to, that there ſhould be no 
other ground or houſe- renter in each ſettlement but 
the Company; but let there be as many feuers, 
or, if they afterwards purchaſed their quit- rents, 
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as many freeholders as poſſible. In progreſs of 
time land or houſe- property will no doubt be 
monopolized by the ſaving and induſtrious ; but 
in order to check that, let it be an article in the 
. agreements, That in all ſale of property one fourth 
of the purchaſe-money ſhould belong to the Company. 
Such a law in Denmark of appropriating one- 
fourth to the King has had the effect of checking 
the monopolizing of property in that kingdom, 
and inducing monied men to put their ſpare caſh 
into the bank of Hamburgh, from whence as 
abſentees they draw a revenue that contributes to 
enrich Denmark, 


Beſides feuing out the ground-plots, the Com- 
pany might likewiſe adventure in a ſmall degree 
as a builder, and alſo as a brick-maker, if bricks 
be much wanted. It would not be à great ad- 
vance of the Company's ſtock for them to have 
always five new houſes, ſuch as thoſe above 
deſcribed, ready to be let; and as thoſe find 
tenants, to build other five. We may obſcrve 
about London, that a new finiſhed houſe, built 
even upon ſpeculation, quickly attracts a tenant, 
and that tenant often attracts a neighbour, and 
that neighbour another, The fame at preſenc 
may be obſerved at Edinburgh, at Bath, at Perth, 
Dundee, and probably at many other places. 
That indolence, which would not have the ſpirit or 
the intelligence to prepare a neſt for itſelf, will often 
be ſpurred to a little exertion in order to pay for 
a neſt provided for it by another; and that 
exertion becomes its revenue. As a builder to 
the extent propoſed, the Company would not put 
much of its capital to a riſk, and might on the 
other hand very probably place it to a good ad- 
vantage, either in letting the houſes, or in ſelling 
them, which laſt ought to be preferred, as a free- 
hold property is a great temptation to reſidence, 

| to 
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to induſtry, and to breeding up a family, upon all MW r 
Which the proſperity of each ſettlement will n 
depend. A proprietor of a mean cabin, pur- I: 

chaſed for ten or twelve pounds, might after- c 
wards, as his wealth increaſed, give it its full ſe 


depth of forty feet, and raiſe it to two or three 

ſtories; but in the beginning all magnificence 
ougght to be carefully avoided, both by the Com- 0 

pany and by individuals. Abſolute utility muſt r. 


take place of ſumptuoſity till a future capital be g 
1 created ; and no city or town in Great Britain will v 
have acquired fuch a capital ſo ſpeedily as the fi 
F Company's ſettlement may acquire it, if the te 
| | economical principles and maxims to be ſubſe- k 
$ quently explained become the principles and ſj 
. fmaxims by which the ſettlement is conducted. a 
| When the Company's ſettlers have amaſſed as ſe 
3 many crowns from herrings as Birmingham has 12 
| from hardware, the buds of Iuxury may then ſhew b 
themſelves among them ; bur the fine arts ought li 

I not to be thought of till the uſeful arts have taken Ir 
IJ ſtrong and permanent roots. The improvement ai 
F of the fiſhery, and the culture of corn and pota- | 
| toes, ought to precede that of roſes and tulips. , 
| Having given a verbal deſcription of the form n 
3 of the ſettlement, and the form of the houſes, S 
| which the annexed ſketch of a drawing, with its 1 * 
F explanation, will more fully illuſtrate, I ſhall pro- e: 
1 ceed to give ſome reaſons why the ſyſtem of * 


eſtabliſping a large townſhip ſhould be preferred th 
to that of eſtabliſhing fiſhing villages. I do not 1 V 


mean by this that the Company ſhould ſer out fc 
with making efforts beyond its ſtrength ; but that al 
it ſhould prepare in theory the plan and outline d 
of a ſertlement capable of becoming large; which 1 
Sutline, though it ſhould never afterwards be et 


completely filled up, yet would give the deſirable 3 
advantage of having whatever part of it might be 
| > | occupied 
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occupied with houſes, built with uniformity and 
regularity. Nay the regularity of the ſettlement 


may even contribute to its population ; for the 
Jaying ovt ſomething that is bandſome, and that 


catches the eye, has no ſmall effect in drawing 


ſettlers. 


What 1s chiefly wanted on the north-weſt coaſt 


of Scotland is to collect the weak and ſcattered 


rays of induſtry, and to bring them, for the 
greater public utility, into one focus. When we 
wiſh to revive a fire nearly extinguiſhed, we care- 
fully ſele& the live embers, and place them cloſe 
to each other as the moſt natural expedient for - 
kindling a new flame, which may afterwards 


ſpread widely of itſelf, if the materials be 


abundant. Where are the materials for induſtry 
ſo abundant as on the north-weſt coaſt of Scot- 


land? therefore feeble induſtry ought there to be 


brought cloſe to feeble induſtry, by which means, 


like the heat ariſing from live embers in contact, 


induſtry would be reciprocally communicated and 
augmented. Contiguity among workmen not 
only promotes induſtry but rivalſhip, and induſtry 
and rivalſhip produce expertneſs ; therefore it may 


1 think be juſtly preſumed, that if all the fiſher- 


men at preſent ſcattered along the weſtern coaſt of 
Scotland were collected into one fiſhing town, they 


would thereby ſo greatly improve in induſtry and 


expertneſs, that at the end of the year their gains 
would be much greater than now they are, though 
their labour were to be leſs. I ſay their gains 


* would be greater, though their labour were leſs; 


for a man will cut more wood with an ax in kalf 
an hour, than twenty men with a knife in a whole 
day ; and ſolitary induſtry often waſtes much time 
in inefficient labour. Is there half ſo much labour 


employed in mercantile enterpriſes and naval 


exertions in the twenty ſmall fiſhing towns on the 
5 ſouth 
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fouth coaſt of Fife put together as in the ſi ngle town 


of Dundee? Were the inhabitants of Glaſgow to be 
ſeparated into forty ſmall maritime villages, the 
amount of the induſtry carried on by them in thoſe 
villages would probably not be ſo conſiderable as 
it is at preſent, where the converſation and 
example of one neighbour not only animates 
another, but tends to make him more expert; 
and inexpertneſs rendered expert is the ſame thing 
in manual labour as barren ground rendered fer- 
tile is in agriculture. The French poſſeſs on the 
Mediterranean a coaſt upwards of three hundred 
miles in extent, with ſeveral harbours ; yet they 
deem it good policy to confine the whole of their 
Levant trade to the port of Marſeilles; and it can 
hardly be queſtioned but that ſuch a limitation 
has contributed greatly to extend that trade, both 
in reſpect to the ſhipping, and in reſpect to the 
manufactures of cloth in the provinces of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence. Were the Company in 
ike manner to limit their firſt enterpriſes and 
armaments to one port only, upon the ſyſtem 
above mentioned, fiſh would ſoon become as much 
the ſtaple commodity of that port as coals are the 
ſtaple commodity of Newcaſtle, and ſhip-carpenters 
and ſailors would as much abound there as ar 
Plymouth or Portſmouth. That port would be- 
come a little capital to all the weſtern iſlands, 


many of whoſe inhabitants, drawn thither by curio- _ 


fity, would ſee examples of induſtry and opulence 
of which they could not at their own homes have 
formed any conception ; and by this means an 
active ſpirit of maritime induſtry might gradually 
be diffuſed over a wide extent of coaſt, where now 
reigns a ſpirit of dejection and nothfulneſs. One 
Liverpool, in the late war, fitted out no leſs than 
eighty armed veſſels, a moſt ſurpriſing military 
exertion, which probably would never have 


exiſted, if the inhabitants of Liverpool, inſtead of 
being 
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being collected into one town, had been ſcattered 
along the ſhores of Lancaſhire in fiſhing villages. 


From theſe examples I wiſh to ſee the idea 


adopted of forming the fiſhing ſettlements upon. 


ſuch principles as to promote their growing after- 
wards into large and important towns. Could the 


whole north-weſtern coaſt of Scotland ſhew at the 


diſtance of every fifty miles a city equal to Liver- 
pool, the intermediate ſpaces along the ſhore 
might, without much public loſs, be void of other 
habitations than ſingle farm- houſes; and what a 
ſtrength would it not add to Great Britain to have 


ſuch a population on thoſe ſhores, and as much 


more on the adjoining iſlands, both of which 
have natural capabilities for ſuch a population? 
The ſuperabundaat riches of the ſeas are confeſſed 


by every one; the climate is far from being ſo 


rigorous as to diſcourage ſettlers, were a foſtering 
protection offered to them; and were a conjecture 
of the ſoil reproached with barrenneſs, to be 
formed from the ſmall part of it 1 have ſeen, I 
venture to affirm that it is capable of being made 
ten times more productive. Very often under 
three or four inches of brown turfy or heathy ſoil 
lies a rich vegetable clay, which might eaſily be 
made the upper ſurface, by paring and burning 
the preſent black covering. Within theſe forty 


years the town moor of Aberdeen, which came 


within a quarter of a mile of the houſes, has been 
puſned back near two miles; and now verdant 
meadows and arable fields occupy the place of the 
cheerleſs heath, which the ſuperficial traveller 
would have condemned under a ſentence of per- 
petual barrenneſs. Now whatever improvements 
the city of Aberdeen and the grounds about it 
have been ſuſceptible of from modern attentions, 


equal improvements may juſtly be expected on 
the weltern coaſts of Scotland from the ſame atten- 
| H tions; 
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tions; for certainly neither the climate nor the 
ſoil of Aberdeen can boaſt any pre- eminence over 
the weſtern ſhores. How many other town moors 
in Scotland, beſide that of Aberdeen, have within 
theſe forty years changed their black hue for 
vegetative verdure, which they might have done 
five hundred years ago, had the inhabitants con- 


| | ecived the poſſibility of that improvement. The 
preſent barren aſpect of millions of acres in Scot- 


land is more owing to the want of attentions on 


the part of man than to any inherent barrenneſs. 


But even allowing, what I think ought not to be 
allowed, a very great degree of barrenneſs to the 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland, we have many examples 
where the induſtry of man has converted equally 
barren ſoils into productive fields, which proves 
the poſſibility of ſucceſs to improvers in Scotland, 
were thoſe improvers to be aſſembled there, and 
well directed and encouraged. Where ſhall we 
meet with a more barren tract than Bagſhot- heath; 
yet as a proof of what induſtry can do upon 


barrenneſs, we have only to view the verdant 


meadows and well-grown trees of the late Lord 


EKeppel's ſeat at Bagſhot, formerly a piece of the 


barren waſte. Other late improvements on that 


waſte (excluſive of the fir plantations of the late 
Duke of Cumberland) may alſo be appealed to, 


where even poverty has produced improvement 
and embelliſhment. Is there any ſpot in the 
Highlands of Scotland worſe than the ſnowy top 


of mount Cenis, in the middle of the Alps? yet 


even there hereditary property tempts to habita- 
tion, though the ſurface of the earth is hardly 


viſible three months out of twelve. The time has 
been when one-half of the ſoil of Holland pro- 
- miſed no better than the Highland waſtes; yet 


population, aſſiſted by the wealth of the ſeas, has 


not only made that ſoil productive, but given it a 


high marketable value. Why then ſhould not 
h population 
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population in Scotland, with the ſame ſea aſſiſtance, 
produce the ſame effect upon a barren ſoil there as 
on a barren ſoil in Holland“? LE! (1% 


But even on the ſuppoſition that the lands on 
the welt of Scotland are irreclaimably barren, the 
inexhauſtible wealth of the ſeas is nevertheleſs of 
itſelf ſufficient to maintain not only a great popu- 
lation, but great opulence in thoſe parts. The 
large and populous city of Marſeilles receives but 
little of its ſupport from the country immediately 
behind it; and the elegant Folieta, in the hiſtory 
of his own republic, tells us, that Genoa, ſo far 
from being ſupported by the country behind it, 
feeds that country. Non Genoa, he ſays, a fterilt 
Liguria, ſed fterilis Liguria a Genoa alitur. It is 
well known that the populous towns in Holland 
are not nouriſhed by the lands in the midſt of 
which they are ſituated. The very fiſh that ought 
to have been caught by Scotch fiſhermen, had 


true policy ſubſiſted in Scotland, have been one 


of the chief ſources, not only of ſubſiſtence to the 


* Could the lands on the weſtern ſhores of Scotland by an 
augmented population be made ten times more fertile, it ought 
to be obſerved that their marketable value in conſequence of 
that population would riſe perhaps twenty fold. For example, 
ſuppoſe the fixty thouſand acres which Dr. Johnſon mentions 
the landlord withed to have let for two pence pe? acre, really ſo 
let, and to produce three rents, or what would fell on the ſpot 
for ſixpence per acre ; could an augmented population make 
them yield ten times as much as they now yield, that aug- 
mented produce wauld not ſell for ten ſixpences, but, in 
conſequence of the greater demand, for ten ſhillings. The 
phyſical increaſe, and the marketable value of that increaſe, 
ought to be diſtinctly confidered. The latter is often in a 
duplicate nay a triplicate ratio to the former, that 1s, when 
one advances from one to two, the other advances from one to 
four, &c. ' The ſame bundle of hay or graſs that in one place 
would fell for two pence, would in a more populous place ſell 
for two ſhillings. The enterpriſes of the Company will, I 
hope, augment both the phyſical and marketable value of the 
lands round their ſettlements, 
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Dutch, but of great opulence ; which laſt has ſo 
overflowed with them that they have ſent. forty 
millions ſterling of it out of their country, and 
buried it in the funds of Great Britain, which 
intitles them- to one-half of the land-tax of Great 
Britain annually, 


We may therefore very juſtly conclude, that 
notwithſtanding the pretended or real barrenneſs of 
the weſtern iſles and weſtern ſhores of Scotland, 
had their inhabitants governed themſelves by 
Dutch maxims for three or four hundred years 
paſt, they might at this time not only have accu- 
mulated their millions, but ſeen their country 
crowded with well - built populous cities ; for upon 
a fair compariſon of the prerogatives of Holland 
with thoſe of the Weſtern Iſles, the latter will be 
judged little, if at all, inferior to the former. One 
circumſtance in two or three generations mult 
give the ſuperiority I think to the latter. Before 
the diſcovery of America the weſtern parts of 
Britain were in a manner at the back of the world; 
and the millions of inhabitants in Denmark, Ger- 
many, France, &c. drew the chief commercial 
intercourſe to the eaſtern ſide of our iſland. But 
in two or three generations more America will 
contain many millions of inhabitants; and no 
parts of Europe will lie more convenient for 
trafficking with them than the weſtern ſnores of 

Britain and Ireland. | v9 


Having in view theſe diſtant proſpects of im- 
provement of the north-weſt ſhores of Britain, 
the chief object of the Company at preſent ought 
to be to purſue the beſt means for eſtabliſhing 
there that ſpecies of induſtry that is fed and ſup- 
ported by natural cauſes, as the ſtem that is eaſieſt 
_ reared, and is afterwards to ſuſtain other branches 
of induſtry ; and from the preceding obſeryations, 

þ | It 


1 
it may I think be preſumed that among the moſt 
effectual means for ſuch eſtabliſhment may be 


ranked the founding large towns capable of de- 
fending themſelves, rather than ſtraggling vil- 


z 


To forward the wiſhed-for population, the Com- 
pany ought to apply to Parliament to obtain an 
act for the full naturalization of all foreign Pro- 
teſtants who ſhould ſettle either alone or with their 


families at their ſettlements in Scotland. By 


thus locally confining the benefit of naturaliza- 
tion, all occaſion of alarming the minds of the 
bigotted in the ſouth part of the iſland would be 
removed. Mechanic tradeſmen, from ſelfiſh 

views, call out that they have more hands than 
work, and on that account object to the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners ; but it is not ſo. with fiſhermen. 
In the branch of the fiſhery, on the contrary, it is 
acknowledged that we have more fiſh on our coaſts 
than we can catch; and that hitherto we have 
been unable to carry on the. fiſhery to that extent 


it is capable of, partly from our ignorance of the 


thrifty methods practiſed by our foreign rivals. 
in Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and Holland, 


are many expert fiſhermen and manufacturers who 


in all probability would be glad to become Britiſh 
ſubjects. The offer of naturalization and a ſettle- 
ment then in the very heart of the fiſhery to ſuch 
foreigners, might be expected to draw many of 
them to that ſpot, where their ſkill and frugality 
would ſerve as examples to others; conſequently 
the ftare would thereby become a double gainer. 
About the middle of the laſt century no leſs than 
ſixty Dutch families ſettled in the iſle of Lewis; 
but the Engliſh, jealous then of Scotland's proſpe= 


rity, influenced the adminiſtration of Charles II. 


on the breaking out of the impolitic war with 
Holland, to compel thoſe families to remove, 
though 


7 0 © 
though the Dutch colony at Colcheſter remained 
unmoleſted. The good leſſons left behind at 
Lewis by thoſe Dutch families are ſaid greatly to 
have benefited the inhabitants of that iſland; and 
ſerve as an example of the good effects that might 
be expected from the naturalization of foreigners. 


As a further encouragement to population, let the 
Directors apply to his Majeſty that the annual bounty 
of one thoujand pounds given by him to the church of 
Scotland for the ſupport of itinerant preachers, &c. 
be for four years conſecutively appropriated to the 
building of a church, manſe, and ſchool-houſe at the 
Company's ſettlement, and for the endowment of a 
miniſter and ſchoolmaſter. Independent of promoting 
the Fiſhery, ſuch a quadriennial appropriation of the 
royal bounty to one ſpot would 1 think prove muth 
more effetual in chriſtianizing and populating the 
Higblands than the expending it upon miſſionaty 
preachers; for when we reflect on the manner of 
eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity in Europe in the early ages if 
the church, as well as in Canada in modern times, 
Te may lay it down as a maxim, that the building 
of a kirk ſoon produces a kirk-town. By what ] 
bave ſaid I would not be underſtood to inſinuate thai 


Ißbe bounty has been miſapplied ; but what has never 


been miſapplied, may be better applied; and this 
quadrieunial apprepriation would in the courſe of a 
century give twenty-five new pariſhes to the High- | 
lands, which is a greater augmentation than they 
bave received for a century paſt. - | 


Might not his Majeſty likewiſe be humbly 
ſolicited to become perpetual Governor to the 
Company, which would give it a reſpectability in 
the eyes of the nation, and prove an additional 
fource of its proſperity. When the South Sea 
Company was expected to become ſuch a mercan- 
tile aſſociation as was to bring great part of the of 
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| of South America into Britain, they obtained the 
honour of having the Sovereign for their Gover- 


nor; but now that they are degenerated into a mere 


| knot of public creditors, it appears a kind of 
political ſoleciſm that the ſovereign ſhould be at 
the head of ſtate creditors, who do not benefit the 


nation two farthings by being aſſociated on their 


preſent footing, but would really benefit the 
nation were they to be disfranchiſed' as a mercan- 
tile company, which they are not, and were, as 

ublic creditors, to have their dividends paid at 
the Bank. The chief object of the Fiſhing Com- 
pany is to benefit the nation much more than by 
bringing gold into it, for it is by far more eſſen- 


tial to a ſtate to augment its phyſical wealth than 


its pecuniary wealth ; conſequently, as the Fiſhing 


Company would augment both in the kingdom, 


no mercantile aſſociation has ſuch a claim to royal 
patronage and parliamentary ſupport as this Com- 
pany has. | 


Suppofing the Company ſucceſsful in drawing à 
population to their ſettlement, the next thing to be 
conſidered is, how this population is to be employed to 


their own beſt advantage, and that of the Company. 


| Theſe ends I think would be beſt accompliſhed by the 
Company directing that all the labour (or. almoft all 
the labour) performed at their ſettlement ſhould be on 
their account, the Company paying for that labour, 
and ſtanding to the profit or loſs. Unleſs the animat- 
ing ſpirit of an aſſociated Company under the guidance 
of wiſe Direfors conduct and invigorate the hands 


they may have collected together, thoſe hands will 


never labour to profit. The new ſettlement without 
direction will remain a body without a ſoul ; and one 


may as juſtly expect that a plantation of dry fticks 
will grow to be a foreſt, as that a plantation of poor 


helpleſs individuals, individuals without ſill and 


without ſtock, ſhould proſecute induſtry of themſelves 
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Preſitable expence, the greater the expence the greater 
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in fuch a manner as to procure them wealth. Give a 


directing ſoul to thoſe individuals, and their labour : 
will more than doubly maintain themſelves: and it i; 


out of this more that the Company is to exgef not 


only their future dividends, but the future augmenta- 


tion of their capital, in a degree ſomewhat more rapid 


' than if that capital were to be put out at five per 


cent. at compound intereſt. 


 T ball particulariſe ſome of the details and ſome of 


the maxims that I think may lead to fuch proſperity, 


 premiſing firſt, that within the aſſociation of the Com- 
pany. I would include every perſon having any employ- il 
ment under the Directors, excepting only ſome of the 


meaneſt day · labourers; ſo that by far the'greateſt 
number in labouring for the Company would be labour- 


ing. for themſelves. 


; My firſt maxim is, that the Company ſhould not 
attempt too much at once, which leads to have 


one ſettlement in great forwardneſs before a ſecond 


ſhould have much attention beſtowed upon it. 
As the capital increaſes, ſo the field of action may 


be widened. 


In their firſt ſettlement the Company ſhould imme- 
diately begin the ſhip-building buſineſs, with all the 
trades connected with that buſineſs. Let the firſt two 
veſſels be named the Argyle and the Bredalbane ; 


and the next two the Knox and the Anderſon, with i 
a ftanding order of the Company to have always four i 


veſſels ſo named. The tonnage of thoſe veſſels may be 


ſuch that they might ſerve either as buſſes or as carry- 


ing veſſels. | 


To ſenſible that in propoſing to the Company to 


engage in ſhip-building I propoſe what gives the idea 
of great expence ; but if it can be made out to be a 


the 


= 


l 
the prat. If ſhip-building be a very lucrative buſt 
neſs in the river Thames, where the price of materials, 
the price of labonr, and the rent of ground, are very 
high, it ought to be much more lucrative at the Com- 
pany s. ſettlement, where the materials may be afforded 
for leſs, and where the price of labour and. the rent 
of ground are very low. Excluſive of ſea veſſels 
being as neceſſary for thoſe who carry on a fiſhery as 
ploughs are for farmers, a ſhip is a piece of goods 
that, however cheaply fabricated, can carry itſelf to a 
markgt where the higheſt price is given; therefore I 
am perſuaded that the Company, beſides building for 
themſelves to advantage, might gain conſiderably in 
Building for others, provided the maxims to be after- 
dards explained in this Eſſay are adhered ta. 


Convinced that ſhip-building, together with other 
branches of induſtry, proſecuted on theſe maxims, 
weuld be profitable to the Company, I have propoſed 
that in the heart of each ſettlement there ſhould be a . 
dock-yard walled in, with the baſon or canal running 
through the middle of it. 1 


Let the Company aſſemble as many boat- Builders, 
ſhip-carpenters, and common carpenters as they can, 
at the rate of wages given in thoſe parts, which J 
Suppoſe does net amount to a ſhilling per day, whilſt 
on the river Thames it is three ſhillings and fix- 
pence, | : | 


Let the materials for ſhip-building, ſuch as timber, 
iron, hemp, flax, Sc. be brought in the Company's 
veſſels from the Baltig direly to their ſettlement, 
which might ſoon in great part be purchaſed in 
exchange for their fiſh, and would come cheap on 
account of the ſhortneſs of the navigation out and home: 


The ſhip-bailders on the Thames have not the æco- 


eng of a /aw-mill ; and while ſelfiſh prejudices con- 
1 tinue, 
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tinue, are not likely ſoon to have it. Such a mill 
would at leaſt ſave the expence of two pair of ſawyers, 
equal on the Thames to ten ſhillings per day; and at 


the Company's ſettlement we ſhall ſuppoſe to four 


ſhillings per day, or fixty Pounds a- year; conſequently 


the Company would be gainers were the erection of 


uch a mill to coſt one thouſand pounds. But in 
France and in Swiſſerland ] have ſeen ſome ſaw- 
mills, the erection of which could not have coft forty 
pounds; and one in Holland I have remarked, did the 
buſineſs of twenty pair of ſawyers, and had proved 
the fource of an immenſe fortune to the hereditary 
Proprietors. 


But beſides the æconomy of. a faw-mill, the Company 
might have @ corn-mill and a ſpinning-mill all erefed 
in the ſame houſe or in ſeparate houſes, and driven by 
the ſame fall. The ſpinning machine the Company 
might continually employ in ſpinning twine not only for 
beir own nets but for the market of London, as 
packthread for the London ſhopkeepers, now often 
(to our di grace) ſupplied with Dutch packthread 
and Dutch twine. The Company ought to embrace 
every branch of commerce connected with the Fiſhery, 
and to obſerve Cato's rule in reſpect to farming, ven- 
dacem eſſe non emacem, % be more a Seller than a 
Buyer. By #be/ſe two articles, ſhip-building at low 
wages, and twine-ſpinning by an engine, the Company 
might improve their ſtock, and add to the population 


of their ſettlement, though they ſhould not ſell a ſingle 


Verring in the public — for three or four years. 


The increaſe of W arifi ing from the different 
trades drawn to the ſettlement would give conſtant 


- employment to a corn-mill, which would be an addi- 


tional ſource of profit to the Company, who ought lo 


be the only meal merchant within the ſettlement ; and 


as an encouragement to ſettlers, the Company might 


Furniſh this meal, and could affard to furniſh it, at 
E | one 


one half penny the peck under the market price, or at 
one fixed price during the whole year from one fiar's to 


another. On account of the profit ariſing from this 
branch, particular attention I think ought to be given 
to-the convenience of a good mill ſtream capable of 

working many pairs of ſtones. The Albion-mills at 
Blackfriars bridge grind for as numerous a ſet of 
cuſtomers as will probably aſſemble at any of the 
Company's ſettlements ; and if theſe mills work for 
the direct profit of the proprietors, why may not the 
Company's mills grind for their immediate profit, by. 
which they would produce to the Company a greater 


revenue than if they were leaſed out to millers ? 


The Company alſo ought to be the only fiſh ſeller 
within their ſettlement ; and let all thoſe engaged in 
the Company's ſervice be engaged to live three days in 
the week on fiſh ſold to them at as cheap a rate as 
poſſible out of the Company's florehouſes, freſh fiſh 
when they are to be had; but in want of them ( which 
Stormy weather may now and then occaſion) with 


ſalted fiſh. 


A conſtant ſupply of food at a moderate and inva- 
riable price, with the aſſurance of conſtant wort, 
would operate as moſt powerful attractives to new 
ſettlers; and as a further encouragement, let all 
thoſe who ſhall behave themſelves well in the Com- 
pany's ſervice for ten years as maſters, have after 
that time two pence per day more wages during the 
reſt of the time of their ſervice, and be thoſe ouly 
who ſhall be entitled to take apprentices, which 
apprentices (if the laws of England permit it) ſhould 
be thoſe bound out by the pariſhes of London and its 
neighbourhood, who might be embarked on board the 
Company's veſſels that viſit the port of London. 
Should there be ſome legal objection to this; yet I pre- 


Jume the Company might- pick up a great many volun- 


teers about the capital, children of poor parents, or 
| | TS | rem 
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from the nurſeries of the Marine Society. The advance 

upon the wages at a future period may be regarded a. 

à great excitement to perſevering induſtry and orderly 
bebaviour, and may be compenſated to the Company 

. by keeping the ordinary wages ſo much lower, A. 
in other rever/ionary payments, the calculation may be 

. fo made as to give the turn of the balance in favour 
of the payer. © W f 


The ſooner the Company can augment the population 
of their ſettlement, the ſooner upon my ſyſtem will their 
gains be conſiderable; and why ſhould the Direfiors 
of the Fiſhing Company think themſetves leſs capable 
to have @ million of people under their condut?, than 
the Directors of the Eaſt India Company to have ten 
millions under theirs ? But in encouraging population 
F would adviſe to make a ſelection of new ſettlers, and 
not to give much invitation to any trades not concerned 
with the Fiſhery, which of themſelves are ſaid to 
extend to thirty-two. I mean that the manufattures 
of linen, woollen, and cotton ſhould not be proſecuted, 
at leaſt in the beginning, beyond what the family 
_ wants of the inhabitants may require, if even ſo far; 
but that workmen in each of the trades that have 6 
reference to the Fiſhery ſhould be received with open 
arms; only I would wiſh as an eſſential improvement 


zo fee potters ſuperſeding coopers, 


Many advantages I think would accompany the 
packing the herrings in earthen jars inſtead of 
| barrels. The expence of ſtaves and hoops would 
be faved, not for one package only, but for a 
number of packages, as the ſame jars might ſerve 
for twenty ſucceſſive packages, which barrels do 
not. Inſtead of purchaſing a foreign material for 
making the barrels, the Company might have the 
material of the jars for almoſt nothing, as proper 
clay might probably be found within their owyg 
precincts, and might perhaps be dug out ” Naw 
: | : ditc 
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ditch of the town. The herrings it may be pre- 


ſumed would be better preſerved in jars than in 


barrels, as the former would prevent all leakage 


of brine, fo prejudicial to the commodity, and 
but too common in barrels.' Models, or rather 
examples of the jars I propoſe, 'we have ftanding 
at the doors of many oil-ſhops in London, which 


for ſize are not much inferior to herring barrels ;. 


and if ſuch bear ſea voyages with oil in them, why 


ſhould not fimilar jars filled with fiſh bear fea 


voyages? For the ſake of ſea ſtowage and com- 
pactne ſs of packing, it would perhaps be an im- 
provement to make the jars of a cubical form in- 
ſtead of a globular form; and I think I can point 
out a method by which they might be made 
ſquare, nearly in as ſhort a time as the potrers 
wheel now makes them of a round form. Their ſize 
might be ſuch that every two of them might con- 
tain thirty-two gallons, the ſtature meaſure of a 
herring barrel. And perhaps it would be found 
an economy to uſe them in the tranſport of ſugars 
from the Weſt Indies, as well as in exporting 


ſome kinds of Britiſh commodities, beſides her- 


rings, to the Weſt Indies. The manufacture of 
thoſe jars at the Company's fettlements would be 
a new and profitable branch of induſtry thar 


would employ a good many hands, and might in 


time produce very ſkilful potters. 
) 


Another novelty I would propoſe is, that pre- 


vious to the packing, the heads and tails of the 


herrings ſhould be cut off, and thrown away, 
which now occupy ſpace in the barrels, to no 
good purpoſe, or rather to a bad purpoſe; for 
perhaps the rancidneſs of ſalted herrings begins in 


the heads, conſequently in throwing away the 


heads we have an additional ſecurity for the ſound- 
neſs of the commodity. The heads and tails are 
not of the-ſmalleſt marketable value; therefore it 
IS 
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is as abſurd to ſend them to market as it would 
be abſurd to ſend wheat to market with the chaff 
in it. Should the heads and tails make one tenth 
of the whole maſs, nine barrels of herrings 
packed in my manner would be worth ten barrels 
packed in the uſual manner. 


Let the proprietors of Welt India effates be 
invited to become members of the Fiſhing Com- 
pany, or be ſolicited to take from the Company 
annually a quantity of fiſh in proportion to the 


fiſh be as good and cheap as what can be pur- 
chaſed elſewhere. 

Let the fiſh taken by the Company's veſſels, when 
cured and fitted for the market, remain in, the Com- 
 pany's ftorehouſes at the Company's ſettlement till 
' they be ordered from thence by the Directors in Lon- 
don, who ſhall have the charge of all foreign cor- 
reſpondence, the managers at the ſettlement ſuperin- 
tending the different branches of the armaments, and 
n 4 conſtant correſpondence with the Directors. 


houſe upon the Thames for the convenience of their 
ſhipping that come to the port of London, and as a 


ſoon ſave in wharf dues and other expences much 
more than the intereſt of the money required for thoſe 
purpoſes, and would poſſeſs a flock at any time market- 


the back of Upper Thames-ftreet, a little lower down 
than St. Paul's church. Till the Company have 
veſſels that frequent the port of London ſuch wharf 
needs not be purchaſed. In the mean time let ſome 


perhaps 


number of their negroes, provided the Company's 


Let the Company purchaſe ſome wharf and flore- 


general magazine for what they may have occaſion 
either to buy or ſell in this port. The Company by © 
having a wharf and magazine of their own would 


able. The moſt convenient ſpot for ſuch a wharf ſeems at 


whol:/ale Jjomonger in London be applied to, 6 
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perhaps may engage to be factor at fo much per cent. 
on what he ſells, till the Company ſhould 'have a 
warehouſe of their own, | | 


Let every London ſubſcriber, who is a houſekeeper, 
have always ſome of the Company's fiſh for the con- 
ſumption of bis family. | 


Let all thoſe in London who now ſell Dutch 
herrings be applied to and requeſted to give the 
preference to the Company's herrings, ſhould th 
prove as good and cheap as thoſe of the Dutch. 


On a certain day of the year let an anniverſary 


fete or holiday be celebrated at the fettlement, 


with a formal proceſſion ; after which let there be 
a diſtribution of prizes to the moſt ſucceſsful buſs 
and boat, and to the moſt ſucceſsful net-weaver, 
ſpinner, ſail-cloth weaver, &c. &c. with ribbons 
for the young females, according to their merit. 
Let notice of this great holiday be given for thirty 


.* D * 
miles round, a month or ſix weeks previous to the 


celebration of it; and let the inhabitants be exhorted 


to exerciſe hoſpitality on the day of the te. 


Beſides the ſupply from the ſea, let every ſupport 
be ſought for from the land that the land is capable 
of affording ; and let all the offals of the fiſh be 
tranſported from the town to the adjoining farms; 
by which means the ſettlement, and the country 


round the ſettlement, will mutually enrich each 


other; for if one hundred ſheep are eſtimated to 
yield fifteen ſhillings worth of manure annually, 
how much manure may not be expected from the 
oily offals of the many cargoes of fiſh brought to 
che ſettlement, oil being according to ſome, the 
primary nouriſhment of plants? The fields ought. 
to be kept-chiefly in graſs for dairies, as the corn 
may be brought from remote places. And let the 
| farmers, 


1 | ] | 


farmers, to «whom the ground is let at a fixed. price, 
be bound to ſupply the ſettlement with milk and butter 
at à fixed price, Let whatever the ſoil will bring 
to maturity be cultivated with the greateſt care and 
affiduity for exportation as well as for home conſump- 
tion. Though the Company at firſt may be obliged to 
impori oatmeal,” potatoes, onions, &c. yet afterwards 
they may be exporters of theſe articles; for the ſame 
wefſers that bring fiſh to London could alſo bring 
potatoes, onions, boney, Sc. The produce of honey 
might perhaps be doubled by, merely ſcattering the 
feeds f minionette over the country, if they would 
vegetate. The wild muſtard or chaddoc, with which 
the corn-fields in Scotland are infeſted, points out to 
the cultivation of the true muſtard. It is very thrift- 
leſs to cultivate corn alone where other products may 
be brought to maturity. At the rate that onions are 
ſeld at in Covent Garden market, one acre of them 

would be worth two hundred pounds. The farmers 
of Connecticut, Mr. Peters tells us, cultivate them 
lo great advantage for exportation; and are iii the 
practice of giving each of their daughters wha weeds 


an acre a ilk gown. : 


Let the Company have in their ſtorebouſes always 
ix months or twelve months proviſion of fiſh and 
meal, both of which may be preſerved in a very per- 
felt ſtate, and at an eaſy rate, in ſuch earthen jars 
as I have deſcribed. The famines with which that 

part of the iſland bas been ſo often diſgraced have 
been. much more owing to the improvidence of man 
than to any natural fterility of the land and ſea ; for 
in regard to the land, its produce for. twenty years 
together would probably be found to be equal to the 
conſumption for twenty years, the overplus of one 
crop making. good the deficiency of another. But even 
hould that not be the caſe, it is however moſt mani- 
Feſt that the induſtry of but a few weeks at ſea could 


Furniſh a proviſian of fiſh for more than a year's con- 
* ; | Jumption, 


— — — 
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frmptien, were the lem of ftoring up that proviſion 


adopted, as it may eaſily be done. The earthen jars 
T have mentioned in being ſuperior to barrels either 
for meal or fiſh, greatly facilitate the ſyſtem of for- 
ing, which would not only remove the hazard of a 
temporary famine, but entice ſettlers to refide in a 
place where uninterrupted ſubfiſtence was enſured 10 


them. Upon the late ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in 


France there was found in ſome of their monaſteries a 
proviſion of wine for three years, at the rate of a 
bottle a man per day: now if their caſks or bottles 
had been filled with flower inſtead of wine, they 
would have had a provifion of bread for three years; 
and ſuch proviſion would be opulence to thoſe who 
too often have experienced what the want of bread is, 
| eſpecially with the addition of well-preſerved fiſh, 


As the herrings before they are completely ſalted 
are thrown together in heaps, with only a ſmall 
quantity of ſalt ſcattered among them, which has 


been cenſured as a bad method, let ſome experi- 
ments be made whether the throwing them directly 


when caught into lime-water might not keep o 
putrefaction, and ſerve in place of the firſt ſalting. 
Dr. White of Edinburgh mentions that he kept a 
piece of cod fix weeks in lime- water perfectly ſweet 
and freſh ; and ſo probably might he have kept 
herrings ; but a doubt ariſes whether this previous 
operation or ſteeping might not render the herrings 
unfit to take the ſalt afterwards. | n 


I have mentioned that in the general encouragement 
offered io new ſettlers ſome of certain profeſſions ſhould 
be excepted; and among thoſe I include alehouſe- 


keepers and retail ſhopkeepers ; great nuiſances where- _ 


ever they abound, As the ſettlement increaſes ſome 


olebouſes may be allowed; but ſhould its population 


riſe to twenty thouſand inhabitants, I propoſe the 
Company to be the only ſhopkeeper ; and this from a 
| x 4 5 double 
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double motive; from the profit that will thence ariſe 


to the Company as @ Company (a very conſiderable 
article), and next from the ſaving of expence to the 
inhabitants of their Settlement. The more cloſely the 


buſineſs of ſhopkeeping is inveſtigated the more clearly 


it will appear that three-fourths of thoſe that profe 90 


it, and in ſome caſes nine- tenths, are really idlers in 
ſociety : they produce nothing ; and as ſellers of the 

roduttions of others, one on many occaſions might do 
the buſineſs of ten, conſequently nine out of ten are 
juſt as great ſtate-drones as impriſoned debtors or 


vagrant beggars. In Scotland they are ſtill greater | 
uu ſances than. in England; for in 'a Scotch town, 


dobere hardly a ſingle manufacturer is to be found, one 
may meet with ſeveral ſhopkeepers, the wwhole ſtock of 
whoſe goods might be carried off in à one-horſe cart, 


at a fingle lading, yet they dignify themſelves with 


the name of 'merchant.; and lobt upon a manufaurer 


as their inferior. J. be lower rank of people in Scot. 


land would rather do any thing than employ their 
hands; but it is preciſely the employment of their 
hands that the fate chiefly requires of them : all wiſh 
to follow. ſome idle profeſſion, inſtead of working, I 
might almoſt have ſaid, to avoid the diſgrace of 
working, by which means idleneſs, and conſequently 
poverty; become ſyſtematically eftablifhed over the 
whole country. Too many both in Scotland and 
England at preſent chuſe to gain a living by turning 


a penny, when they ought to be creating a penny. 


The turning a penny (ignorantly deemed a kind of 
induſtry) adds not a farthing to the national wealth, 

nay may in fome caſes tend to leſſen it; for the 
greater number of perſons employed in circulating the 
commodity from the maker to the conſumer, the dearer 
the commodity naturally becomes, and conſequently 
opulence will be leſs general. Nothing therefore bas 
more aſtoniſhed me than the ignorant clamour of the 


ſhopkeepers, and the weak acquie/cence of their 


cuſtomers the buyers in that clamour, about the Joop- 
| 10 | Lan, 


* 
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tax, one of the beſt taxes that bas been impoſed theſe 
fifty years, had the manufacturers who retail their 
own goods been exempted from it. I have for theſe 
three years carefully attended to every objeftion of 
the ſhopkeepers, and exclufive of the ſingle one of the 
mode of impoſition, which might eafily have been 
altered to a licence, 1 have not met with one well- 
founded allegation. Their whole clamour reſembled 


| that of the poor gardeners, who in a hard froſt prefer 


begging with their ſhovels on their ſhoulders to earn- 
ing wages by employing thoſe ſhovels in cleaning the 
ſtreets of the ſnow: Not a ſhadow of a ſubſtantial 
argument was uſed for the repeal of the tax; and if 
the moſt fundamental principle of national opulence 
had been attended to by the Legiſlature, the mover of 
that repeal would have found himſelf in a minority. 

Was Oxford formerly more proſperous by having three. 
hundred alehouſes in it, two hundred of which were 
at once ſuppreſſed by Archbiſhop Laud? Is Bath 
more profperous for having in one pariſh one hundred 
ond twenty-five ſhopkeepers ? (ſee the petition of the 
Bath retailers.) Should theſe one hundred and 
twenty-five retailers gain annually one hundred pounds 
a-piece (which is probably not half of their gains), 
they thereby tax their cuſtomers twelve thouſand five 

hundred pounds ; but if five ſhopkeepers would ſuffice 

in that pariſh inſtead of one hundred and twenty-five, 

and each of the five were to gain two hundred pounds, 
the conſumers would pay leſs by eleven thouſand one 


hundred pounds; the five remaining ſhopkeepers would 


bave a double income; and one hundred and twenty 


idle bands might be turned to induſtry. 
Let the Company therefore lay it down as a funda- 


mental principle, that no perſon in their ſettlement 
Hall be allowed to open a retail ſhop befides thoſe 


* Vide The Policy of the Tax upon Retailers conſidered, 
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whom they appoint to bl for the company s "EY 
and let the Company by one or more ſhops ſupply all 
kinds of groceries, all kinds of merceries, hofeery, 
linen and woollen-arapery, ftationary-ware,' Hard. 
ware, and all other goods proper for ſuch a marłet, 
at ſuch fixed prices as may allow to the Company a 
profit of ſixteen per cent.; the prices, to avoid 


.  cheapening, being marked upon, or affixed to every 


article, and alſo recorded in an open. folio catalogue, 
for the inſpection of all buyers. Several examples 
Peru the eaſy practicability of ſuch a general Ware 
houſe or ſale. ſbop as I recommend. One example we 
have in the Apotbecaries-hall, near Ludgate ſtreet, 
London, in which warehouſe more drugs are ſold in 


retail than in half the apothecaries ſhops in London. 


At Dijon in Burgundy I knew a ſhopkeeper who kept 
fuch a warehouſe, where goods of all kinds were 
fold, from mirrors of thirty guineas value each 10 a 
balfpenny worth of nails. In the late war Alderman 
Harley is reported to have opened ſuch a warehouſe at 
New York, where a hog ſhead of wine might have 
been bought, or a pair of ſhoes. Somewhat like what 
J now propoſe for the benefit of the ſettlers. in the 
Company's ſervice has been annually pratiiſed by a 
lady of my acquaintance, for the. benefit of her tenants, 
in a remote county of England: . To ſave them from 
being impoſed upon and exorbitantly taxed by country 
ſhopkeepers, ſhe purchaſes in London an aſſortment if 
ſuch things as they may want, which are retailed" to 
them at her country-houſe, at prime c. The Com- 
pany would not aft with policy in imitating this laſt 
example to the full extent ; but in charging to their 


ſellers only fixteen per cent. they would ſave them 


twenty per cent. and in many caſes much more, 
which common ſhopkeepers would demand; for 1 


could give inflances of theſe laſt taking fifty, and in 
1 caſes one hundred per cent. 


I 3 


I would recommend it to the Company 4ikewiſe as 
another ſource of revenue to be the only baker in each 


of their ſettlements. In the very populous city f 
Genoa, containing above an hundred thouſand inha= 
bitants, there is but one baker, and that baker is the 
republic, who furniſh freſh bread to the whole city 
every morning, and thereby acquire à conſiderable 
income to the ſtate, while at the ſame time the citizens 
are reckoned to be better and cheaper ſerved than they 
would be by private bakers. | 


Let the Company be empowered to iſſue money notes 
from the value of a pound downwards, as low gs 
they pleaſe, for the internal circulation of their 
ſettlement, and five miles round it. The abuſe of 
paper-credit could not take place in a narrow limited 


circulation, where the ſecurity of the iſſuer is perfeftly 


0% eſtabliſhed and known, Such a credit would be 
only reviving the practice of bakers and brewers 
tally-fticks, which has not long been diſuſed in Lon- 
don; and it would be reviving that practice by a 
better mode. Why ſhould not the Company have their 
pence as well as the Angleſey Mining Company, 
though made of another material * Paper-money is 
then miſchievous when a falſe coiner in Yorkſhire 
circulates it in Middleſex (or vice verſa) by means 
of fraudulent aſſociates. But narrow the ſphere of 
circulation and paper-money is no more than the tradeſ 
men's tokens, which had a free circulation in James 


the I/ reign. Beſides, in a community of workers, 


though very numerous, very little money in circulation 
will be required, where the ſame perſon, or the ſame 


Company that employs the workers, is alſo the perſon 


or Company who ſupplies the workers with every 
article of daily conſumption as to food, clothes, furs 
niture, utenſils, and I may alſo add luxuries. _ 


1a the poſſeſſors of Jang round the ſettlement 


be encouraged to cover their hills with plantations 
SER of 
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F 
of larch trees for a future ſupply to ſhip-builders, 


and for-other purpoſes, as the larch is a quick 
er, is very ornamental, and its wood has 


been found by late eee to be more durable 
than oak. 


Let it be faſhionable at the Compligy'# "4 
ment to dine between twelve and one, to ſup at 


ſeven, and to break up viſits at nine. Garriſon 
hours and college hours are more ſuited to a place 


of induſtry than thoſe hours which Italian lazineſs 
of late years has gradually been rendering faſhion- 


able in London. Late hours are forced upon the 


Italians by the heat of their climate, which renders 


midnight the hour of "ſocial enjoyment; and 


thoſe may well delay going to bed at night who 
take two hours of bed in the middle of the day. 


The French live much more ſenſibly and wiſely; 


and the inhabitants of a northern climate are ſtill 


more called upon not to pervert the uſes of day 


and 8 AY 


At the building of houſes, the paving of Freets, 
ereBFing of ftorehouſes, facing of wharfs and quays, 
would occaſion a very great demand for ftone at the 
Company's ſettlement for many years to come, let the 
convicted criminals, inſteud of being condemned to 


. bulks or tranſported abroad, be condemned for a 
term of years to work in the ſtone-quarries near the 
ſettlement, or be confined in priſons there, and kept at 


hard work, with mean fare, the expence of their 


Jubſiftence to- be in part defrayed by Government, but 


so that it ſhall not exceed what they now coſt Govern- 
ment on board the bulks or in priſons, or for tranſ- 
rs; (oh 


». 


It is however infinitely more the concern of Govern- 


ment to augment the national induſtry by the forced 


labour of convicts than it is the concern of the Com- 


pany 


TO 3 FE Wwe 
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pany to profit by that forred labour; Sberefure 1 ſhall 


Juppoſe the laſt article omitted, and ſhall proceed ta 


illuftrate, by an arithmetical computation,” the conſe« 
QUENCES, that is, the advantages that will flow from 
the economical maxims contained in the preceding 
paragraphs. yy | , 1 $469 


To a mercantile company profit and proſperity - 
are ſynonymous terms; therefore it ought to be 
an invariable rule that the profit of the Company 
muſt go hand in hand with the foſtering the ſettle- 
ment; for to be giving without receiving is a 
ſyſtem that cannot laſt. The ceconomical maxims 
above mentioned lay the foundation of a different 
ſyſtem, a ſyſtem that will enſure to the Company 
that their income will be greater than their out- 
going, by which means alone the income nay 


out of itſelf not only be rendered perpetual but 


be made the ſource of an annual augmentation. 
Without right fundamental maxims the pecuniary 
advances (as has happened to former Companies) 


will be continually abſorbed, and the greateſt 


efforts will prove unſucceſsful; but by proceeding 
upon right fundamental. principles the future 
management will become a routine of eaſy execu- 
tion, and proſperity and profit will as naturally 
follow as water flows in a canal properly levelled, 
when the proprietor of the canal is aſleep as well 
as when he is awake. 


The Company having once eſtabliſhed right 
fundamental principles will afterwards have full 
leiſure to attend to the diſtribution of the wealth 
their mine affords, and to the exact arrangement 
and balancing of their diſburſements and receipts. 
It is a juſt obſer vation of the elegant and judicious 
Fontenelle, Que le monde politique auſſi bien que le 
phyſique ſe regle par nombre, poids, & meſure; 
the political world as well as the phyſical world is 

regulated 


[ 80 ] 


ulated by number, weight, and meaſure. If the 
political world then in general be conducted by 
#rithmetic, much more is arithmetic neceffary to 2 
mercantile ſociety in regulating the details of a 
new ſettlement, where little aſſiſtance can be 
expected from the infant underſtandings of the 
ſettlers. „„ 


* 


2 Qetails, , whe wah Au, give a 
* conception and convittion clearer and more accurate 
than what: flows from reaſoning alone: therefore I 
Hall endeavour to confirm. my preceding reaſoning by 
reducing one or two points of it to a, reſult in figures, 


upon the ſuppoſition of d full Population Y twenty 
nere mbabitants in one mel, | 


Such a population in the 2 place 
wound imply 5000 bonſes, which, 
at 18 d. a piece ground rent to the Ds ooh 48 

- Company, would yield annually £374 0 0 

Twenty thouſand inhabitants, in 
* of meal and bread, might 

expected to conſume daily to 8 
the value of one penny, or 1 
30, 628 J. per annum; and 16 per 
cent. profit upon that would _ 
amount to — 4,999 © © 

The annual conſumption in fiſh 1 
may be ſtated at half the amount 255 
of the preceding article, or 2,459 0 0 

In ſhop. goods it is a low eſtimate Fi 

to value the daily conſumption 
of each ſettler, one with another, 

at 2d. or 61,2561. per annum; 
and 16 per cent. profit upon that 
| would amount to — 25, 900 5-0 


3 


— — 


Theſe four 5s aeg N 3 52 5 0 6 
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without reckoning the profits from the farming, 
from the ſhip- building, from the ſale of the fiſni, 
and of the other branches of the induſtry of the 


1＋* 
1 
— 


ſettlers. 5 
Now this annual income ariſing from the four pre- 
ceding articles (excluſive of other profits) might be 
created in a ſucceſſive courſe of years out of a capital 
not larger than what the Company is already poſſeſſed 
of. Nay it is poſſible that a primary advance of 
ve thouſand pounds, hy ſucceſſive accumulations of. 
the fruits of induftry, may, by purſuing the maxims 
above ſpecified, amount to à much larger annual in- 
come than ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Theſe maxims are drawn from this 
principle, that when any workman is conſtantly 
employed in providing food and clothing, the 
amount of his daily labour is always of more 
marketable value than the amount of his daily 
expence, eſpecially when that daily expence is not 
enbanced by the exorbitant profits of thoſe who ſell 
him his neceſſaries, and who are only ſellers and not 
producers. The progreſs of this accumulation may be 
conceived in the following manner: five thouſand 
pounds diſburſed in materials and work ought at the 
end of the year to produce à return of what we ſhall 
ſuppoſe worth fix thouſand pounds, which is only pre- 
fuming that the work of a man who has five pence 
per day wages is worth fixpence, or of a man who 
has ten pence a- day wages is worth 4 alu 57 
moſs unprofitable work in the kingdom (where gain 
is the object) is more profitable than this *, otherwiſe 


If a farmer whoſe farm barely ſubſiſts him earns one ſhil- 
ling per day, his work muſt really be worth eighteen pence, 
for he gives one-third away to his landlord, - A-mafter.manu+ 
facturer who employs ten journeymen at two ſhillings per day 
each, and on their labour lives at the rate of three hundred 
pounds a-year, muſt draw the value of four ſhillings per day 
for the labour of each of his journeymen. | 


the 


4 32 } 


the two claſſes of land- reuters and maſter-manifac- 
turers would quickly ceaſe to exiſt; and I may alſo 
add the claſs of retailers. Now from fix thouſand 
| pounds returned deduit eight per cent. of five thouſand 
pounds, the capital advanced, or four hundred 
bounds for the dividend to the Company. . there 
remains five thouſand fix hundred pounds for next 
dear 1 enterpriſes. But an increaſe of fix. buttered 
pounds. upon frue thouſand pounds is an gy of 
twelve per cent.; and this annual. increaſe. þ 
greſſtvely added to the original capital of five 2 
pen will, in leſs than eighteen years, yield an in- 
come of ſeventeen . thouſand frve hundred and twenty. 
froe pounds, after baving allowed four bundred pounds, 
or eight per cent. to bave been annually divided any 


the proprietors. 


The great ſecret of this rapid accumulation is, that 
moſt of 72 Profits ariſing from the conſumption of the 
fettlers in houſe-rent, food, clothing, furniture, and 
3 luxuries, are, by my ſyſtem, appropriated to the 
W Company, which. in ather ſocieties fall to the ſhare of 
1 landlords, millers, bakers, upbolſterers, ſhopkeepers, 
1 Sc. In my army there are no faggots; all are 
C Febting men; and certainly ſuch an army will be much 
1 more efficient than another, where only every fifth 
1 man is really a ſoldier. 2 facieties, as commonly 
ſt eftabliſhed, hardly. every fifth_man is a working man, 
is that is, a man who advances the national opulence ; 
conſequently the progre/ 4 ſuch ſocieties in wealth 
and population 15 ra but in infant ſocieties, in 
new countries, where induſtry is. univerſal, wealth, 
and the conſequence of wealth, population, make 4 
rapid progreſs. Among the frft Britiſh ſettlers in 
North America, we find the clergyman obo preached 
on Sunday carried the bod on the other days of the 

week for the maſons who were building bis church. 
Such a fyftem would render pecuniary briefs unne- 
Fefary ; and it En D 
| cian 


1 
rians ought” to have always in view, namtly, to keep 
the numbers of the non-workers in ſociety as low as 


Mole, and to zſe every means for increaſing ibi 
— of rhe workers. vey 44 


But ſome may perhaps allege that" the Company, 
zy thus intercepting almoſt all the profits arifeng from 
the conſumption of the ſettlers, leave hardly any thing 
to the ſettlers themſelves but their daily wages. This 
is far from being the caſe ; but I might objerve, what 
elſe than daily wages is left to all journzymen works 
men? Had the maſons and carpenters who built 
Weſftminſter-bridge been aſked what they had gained 
by the conſtruction of that great work, they would 
have replied that all their earnings were gone in beef 
and porter, in clothing and houſe-rent ; and ſo it is 
with nine-tenths of all the earnings in the world. 
But the fituation of the Company's ſettlers is to be 
viewed in a much more favourable light than that of 
common jourueymen. To men in want and diftreſs it 
certainly will be a happy ſituation to procure food 

and clothing for themſelves in abundance, and td 
enjoy the luxury of numerous bealthy children, earn- 
ing balf their o«wn maintenance, and well fed, well 
clothed, and well inftrufted : that in general will 
be allowed to be worldly happineſs; but that is nt 
all; for the Company by farniſhing them at ſixteen 
per cent. with what they could not have from others 
under thirty per cent. thereby prevent idlers from 
Preying upon them ; conſequently their wages, though 
low, would effect more to them than higher wages 
would to others. The moſt induſtrious would be far 
from beirg under the neceſſity of ſpending the whole 
of their income annually ; accumulations would not 
uncommenly be made by them ; the ſavings of two 
induſtrious families would now and then by inter- 
marriages be joined; and thus gradually flocks and 
capitals would be formed among them, as they bave 
been formed every where elſe. The Company by pro- 
"x MIS L 2 viding 


Kt 1 1 
* that idlers ſpall not prey upon thein does net 


mean to.prey upon them itſelf ; but propoſes to Juper- | 


intend them with a foſtering care; for though the 
profits of their labour may be computed at twenty per 

cent. the Company divides only eight of that, and 
throws back twelve of it in improvements, that 15, 
in annually extending the circle of population and in- 
duſtry. It is not from the oppreſſion of the indivi. 
dual that the Company's income is to ariſe, bus from 
the overplus of the induſtry of the many, created in a 
manner by it, and employed and fed by it. I wealth 
creates population, population reciprocally creates 
wealth ; and it is but reaſonable the Company ſhould 
ſhare in this new-created wealth, in return your 106 


faſtering care. 


But the great ſharer in the new- created wealth 
would be the Government, who are computed to 
take at preſent about half- a- crown in the pound * 
of the general income of the whole nation, or twelve 
and a half per cent. If ſuch a profit accrues to 
Government from population and induſtry united 
within this iſland, it is a moſt powerful motive for 
Government to give the greateſt encouragement 
for new ſettlements where there is the proſpect of 
producing this population and induſtry to the 
greateſt national advantage, which ſeems to be on 
the north-weſtern ſhores and iſlands of Britain. 
The Romans before they formed one colony out 
of Italy eſtabliſhed above thirty colonies within 
Italy; and had Great Britain followed that 
example, and coloniſed at home, for which there 
are ſtill great opportunities, ſhe might at this 
moment boaſt of one hundred large maritime 
cities more than ſhe now poſſeſſes, which would 
not have coſt her the twentieth part of what ſhe 


„Not quite thirteen ſhillings in 1 the | pound, as ſome have 
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has expended upon her foreign colonies; nay would 
not have coſt her a ſingle farthing ; for an outgoing: 


that brings in twelve and a half per cent. we have 


juſt ſeen, does quickly more than repay itſelf. 
With what ardour, and I may alſo add with what 


impolicy, did Government for a long continuance. 
of years laviſh- large ſums in promoting fiſhing 
ſettlements upon the ſhores of America, which 
was in fact undermining her own home fiſhery? 


Mr. Brewſter, a merchant and political writer in 


Queen Anne's time, laments that in the courſe of 


ſeventy years Great Britain had experienced a 


diminution of thirty or forty thouſand ſeamen, 


employed in the northern and fiſhing trades, which 
I preſume he copied from Sir Joſiah Child, who in 
Charles the IId's time held a lamp to a blinded 


nation, and ſhewed, that as the American fiſheries . 


had increaſed, our home fiſheries had declined; 


and that in his time we had not half the number 


of ſhips employed in that branch as in the time of 
James I. Even ſo late as the year 1764, the 


colony of New York, in a petition to the Houſe 


of Commons, preſumed they were addrefling a 
blinded nation; for they made it an argument 


/ againſt the payment of taxes, That they bought our 


manufactures with the fiſh which they ſold us. This 
is the ſtrongeſt poſſible argument in favour of the 


home fiſhery ; for our own fiſhermen would not 
only purchaſe our manufactures with the fiſh that 


they ſell, but would pay taxes las; nay would not 
only ſerve the ſtate with their purſes but with their 
perſons likewiſe. All public expence ought to be 
appropriated to maintain the defenders of the ſtate, 


excluſive of what royal magnificence and | ſome 


public works require. That expence therefore 


that was incurred in ſupporting 4à nurſery of | 
defenders could not be ſaid to be diverted: from 
Ic is neceſſary for 


its conſtitutional deſtination. 
Britain to abound in ſeamen, no matter on what 
55 | part 
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1 part & her coaſts they be bred; and the. 83 
Pho are employed in multiplying ſubſiſtt nce 
exceed in public utility thoſe ſeamen employed in 


© the tranſportation of merchandiſe, as much as the 


upon the produce of the land ploughs when 


labourer who holds the plough exceeds in public 
mility a comman. waggon- driver. If. I may be 


allowed to coin a new word, fiſhery may with as 
much propriety. be called Aquæculture, as huſ- 
bandry is called Agriculture; and thoſe men that 


plovgh the ocean in queſt of food are not lefs 


wſeful ſubjects to the ſtate than thoſe who. plough 
the land, nay perhaps are more uſeful, being at 

the ſame time both labourers and ſoldiers, and 
ſoldiers not in a marching army, but in an army 
with wings, that can tranſport it to the remoteſt 
ſhores of the globe. If the Legiſlature for many 
years back have thought proper to give a bounty 


| ; the: ſea-ploughs, by all the rules of 
policy, have a much ſtronger claim to the ſame 
Encouragement upon their exported produce. 
Three or four years ago the Parliament of Ireland 


very generouſly, or rather very politically, granted 


twenty thouſand pounds for the encouragement of 
their home-fiſhery; but a flouriſhing fiſhery in 
Ireland is certainly not more an object of national 


importance to the Britiſh Government than a 


Bouriſhing fiſhery in Great Britain; therefore the 


xeſources of the Britiſh Parliament being greater 
than thoſe of the Iriſh Parliament, we may _ 
Its public ſpirir will not be lels. 


To conelude: As I deem a joint-ſtock of infor- 
mation no leſs effential to the proſperity of the Com- 
Paoy than a joiat-ſtock of money, I have there- 
fore wiſhed that my ſubſcription ſhould not go 


alone, but ſhould be accompanied with ſuch 


-obſervations as have appeared to me to be uſeful, 
208 6d not * to have occurred to other 


25 | ſubſcribers; 


o 
b 


1 27 1 


- ſubſcribers; and as nothing in my opinion is well 

underſtood that js not underſtood in detail, I have 

not rejected what may even ſeem ſmall details; 
which I ſhould have been happy to have been able 

to have multiplied. Should others hereafter 

occur to me, I will have the honour of com- 

qunicating them to the Company. 


”= 
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THE END. 
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